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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue Princess Royal of England has become the Princess Frede- 
rick William of Prussia ; the eldest daughter of Queen Victoria 
is only a guest in her mother’s mansion, on the eve of departure 
for her unseon home. She carries with her the best wishes of 
every class in this country. The union is of the kind that cor- 
porate bodies, as they have shown by their addresses, feel them- 
selves bound to approve, “politically and religiously”; but 
there is no evidence that our public has learned to regard it with 
the strong favour manifested in Prussia. Since the matrimonial 
project was first announced it has become more popular, for ob- 
vious reasons; and when Monday the 25th at last arrived, 
the people set about celebrating it, after their fashion, in a spirit 
of cordial good-will, A marriage was to be solemnized—the 
marriage that had been so many weeks the talk; and a wedding 
is always an admitted pretext for enjoyment. The bride was 
eldest daughter of Queen Victoria, who has won universal regard, 
for the wise, conscientious, and kindly manner in which, through 
all doubts and difficulties, she has performed her high duties. 
Whatever brought joy to her made the people glad. For the 
first time in many a reign, English society views with complete 
satisfaction the way in which “ the family ” has been brought up ; 
and a certain gratitude for thus lending the stamp of authority 
and currency to the sterling virtues which we prize mingles respect 
for the Queen’s abilities as a statesman with regard for her as a 
warm-hearted woman. The little that has transpired respecting 
the Princess Royal has shown her to be her mother’s daughter, 
and has created a general liking for her. Thus the public 
yields to the emotions of the season with a satisfied conscience ; 
the only regret being that the promising young Princess is lost 
to us. 





, 





There has been as ‘yet no authoritative statement of the de- 
mands which were understood to have been made by the French 
Government upon our own with regard to the expulsion of refu- 
gees from this country; but the I'rench Ambassador has taken 
the opportunity afforded by an address from the Corporation of 
London to explain to the English public the position which he, 
as the representative of his Government, takes on the subject ; 
and we are free to infer what is the character of the official de- 
mand or request. He puts aside the crime of the 14th January ; 
courteously admitting that the ‘‘ Government would have hasten- 
ed to warn us against it if it could have known it beforehand.” 
‘¢ The whole question,” he says, “is in the moral situation of 
France, which has become anxiously doubtful of the real senti- 
ments of England.” 
famous to recommend in their clubs, their papers, and their writ - 
ings, the assassination of a foreign sovereign, ‘ and actually to 
prepare its execution,” pwblic notoriety would be sufficient to set 
French law in anv and France is astonished that England 
should either be without a sufficient law, or, if the law is insufli- 
cient, should not reme ‘ly the omission. ‘ France cannot under- 
stand this state of things; and in that resides the harm, for she 


may mistake the true sentiments of her ally, and no longer 
believe in her sincerity.” |The whole English press, al- 
most without exception, has answered M. de Persigny. He | 
is astonished that we should not have interfered with 
those who are “ notorious”; but where are they?’ There 


is no question of persons who only speak, however foolishly, on 
abstract subjects, but of those who are definitively contemplating 
{Larest Eprrron.] 


{f there were in France men sufficiently in- | 





| 





| 


a crime ; now such persons seldom blazon their intentions, and if 
they did they would soon either be brought before a magistrate 
| or placed in a madhouse. If any one was likely to hear of such 
plots, it was the principal agent of France in this country, since 
he no doubt would amply reward the informer. Such conspira- 
| tors generally keep their machinations secret ; and in England 
| we do no not employ policemen to watch private homes, nor en- 
courage the employment of spies. We have not therefore the 
means that France has of discovering veiled conspiracies, The 
perfect freedom of our country for discussion of every kind, even 
of extreme opinions,—that which M. de Persigny would perhaps 
call ‘ notoriety,”—facilitates a complete exposure of all the 
thoughts that are working in society, and disarms the dangers 
that are perhaps increased where a system of espionage makes 
society shut itself up and renders seerecy a general custom, Al- 
though the opinion of this country on the late attempt has been 
declared by every possible form of speaking and writing, M. de 
Persigny tells us that there is a great misconception in France ; 
and it has been well retorted, that if France is not correctly in- 
formed on that subject, it is because English journals are sup- 
pressed in Paris, and quotations from English journals are not 
permitted, while gross misrepresentations emanating from the 
Anti-English cireulate with unlimited licence. M. de Persigny 
demands, however, a new act of legislation; he virtually 
calls upon the public to exact from Lord Palmerston a 
new bill auxiliary to the French system of police—‘ the 
French Bill” it would be called; and he prefers the demand 
under a threat, that, if we do not obey, France may doubt us 
and withdraw her alliance. Neither the English nation nor the 
English Legislature is likely to adopt the appendix to our code 
recommended in this ‘stand-and-deliver” spirit by a new 
Montesquieu. Our present laws are enough for our purpose ; 
and if the Emperor of the French or any other man is injured 
by malefactors in this country, the courts will render justice. 
The whole presentment of the press this weck shows that we 
shall not modify our system, under which any conspiracy of the 
kind against our Government would be the jest of a madman, in 
order to assimilate it to a system which appears to be powerless 
against conspiracy. Nor is it probable that either sophistries or 
threats will induce the representatives of the English people to 
place our criminal law at the disposal of that one amongst French 
parties which, by a successful conspiracy, has obtained a present 
triumph over other French parties. If it is easy to infer the 
nature of the demand which M. de Persigny has, with or with- 
out authority, made upon our Government, Englishmen will be 
ready to assume the answer that has been given by their 
Minister. 

In his speech the Emperor alluded to ‘ the army” as some- 
thing distinct from the French nation; and we now see the 
threat scarcely veiled under M. de Persigny’s studied cour- 
tesies: the official Moniteur ostentatiously publishes addresses 
from the various corps of the army, chorusing the allusions of 
M. de Morny ; one of these military addresses offering to furnish 
the advanced guard of a foree to ‘drag the wild beasts from 
Li ouis Napole on must be unwell! 





their dens.” 


The proposition of placing her Majesty ’s Kast Indian dominions 


under the direct government of the Crown has been debated at 
great length in the open Court of the East India Company ; 
Directors and Proprietors have delivered their sentiments co- 
piously ; and we are now able to form some estimate of the 
course which the Company will endeavour to take in Parliament, 
with the aid of any available allics. As we saw last week by 
the petition, the Company opposes «2y change; but in the event 


of change, endeavours to secure the establishment of a Council 
resembling the East Indian Court of Directors, not only as a 
consultative body to assist the Secretary State for India, but 
as a substantive body possessing some power of control. The 
Proprietors who have taken a leading position show that they are 
prepared to support their own Government, as being the best for 
its subjects which this country has seen, the least assailable by 
corruption, the purest in its patronage, the most just of tribu- 
nals before which to bring grievances; while they will main- 
tain, if we may judge by their present arguments, that a poli- 


| 
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tical Minister will be unable, even if he could will it, to resist I united by wedding-favours and sustaining bouquets, stretched ‘ton 


corrupt influences in the distribution of patronage, and that Par- 
liament, however useful as a legislative body, is the worst in the 
world for the redress of grievances—the least efficient of tribu- 
nals, 


The Proprietors are all at sea on the subject of the mu- | 


tiny and its causes, but some of them insist that the public | 


has not yet estimated the danger. This fear, we may say, is 
undoubtedly shared by a portion of socicty which influences 
though it does not publicly share the statesmanship of the day. 


The change of government, at a time when we are still not cer- | 
| raised platform, were from forty to fifty settees, her Majesty’s chair 
| being placed on the left, and near it five smaller seats or stools for her 


tain that we shall retain our empire, is deprecated with almost 
dramatic effect. Still, some of the Proprietors waver; some 
admit that the case of the Company is not without grave excep- 
tions, its defensive petition not without over-statements ; and the 
best-known of the nominated Directors, Sir Henry Rawlinson, 


always an avowed opponent of ‘the double government,” re- | 


commends that India should be placed under the Viceroyalty 
of a Prince of the Blood Royal, with an authority that would be 
very impressive fur the Natives, and power to dispense clemency 
as well as to coerce. 
terly Prime Minister in India, and the project might cut the gor- 
dian knot of many embarrassments ! 
Henry Rawlinson, a Director nominated by the Government, may 
know something of the Ministerial intentions ? 





The news from India is slight, and so little definite as almost to 
defy any conclusion from it. We may deseribe Sir Colin Camp- 
bell and his lieutenants as busily engaged in reducing the hos- 
tile forces around the province of Oude before converging upon 
it ; and perhaps it is our impatience, coupled with the rapid re- 
ceipt of intelligence, which makes us think the progress slow. 

While Central India is disturbed, the success of the Persian 
war is crowned by the settlement of the English as weleome 
lodgers at Herat. 

In China the work of coercion had at last commenced; the 
English and French nayal forces having, after a sarcastic rejec- 
tion of moderate terms by the intrepid Yeh, begun the systematic 
attack on Canton. 


Che C€naurt. 


Tue national event of the week has been the marriage of the Princess | ‘ 


Royal. The bridegroom did not arrive at Buckingham Palace until 
Saturday afternoon. He landed at Dover carly in the morning; was 
received by Count Bernstorff, and welcomed with an address of con- 
gratulation by the Corporation. The Prince travelled to London by a 
special train; and found the Prince Consort, the Prince of Wales, and 
Prince Alfred, waiting at the Bricklayer’s Arms station to receive him. 
His arrival completed the royal circle. On Sunday the Queen and all 
her Protestant guests heard a sermon from the Bishop of Oxford in her 
private chapel. 

The arrangements having been carried out as preordained, the 
riage of the Princess Royal of England and Prince Frederick William 
of Prussia took place on the day appointed, Monday the 25th Janu- 
ary, and in the place appointed, the Chapel Royal of St. James’s 
Palace. The morning was raw and chilly. The trees and grass were 
covered with rime, and a thick white mist obscured the atmosphere. 
But long before noon the sun had cleared the air, dissolved the rime, 
and thawed the frosty ground. A little before eleven the great Officers 
of State and others who were to take part in the ceremonial began to ar- 
rive at Buckingham Palace, while the band of the Grenadier Guards 
played Mendelssohn's famous “* Wedding March” in the qualrar 
Soon afterwards, the principal actors began to quit the Palace for 
James's. First, the Princess of Prussia, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, the 
Princes Frederick Charles, Frederick Albert, and Adalbert of Prussia, 
the Prince of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, the Duke of Brabant, and the 
Count of Flanders, drove off. The next to depart was the bridegroom, 
with an escort of cavalry. Prince Albert of Prussia, Prince Arthur, and 
Prince Leopold, the Princesses Alice, Helena, Louisa, the King of the 
Belgians, the Prince Consort, the Prince of Wales and Prince Alfred, 
followed in rapid succession, Lastly appeared the Queen and her daugh- 
ter the bride, in a state carriage with cream-coloured horses. They 
alighted from the carriage under a covered way leading from the private 
entrance of St. James’s Palace through the garden. 
was lined with scarlet and purple cloth; the pillars supporting the roof 
were wreathed with holly, furze, and laurustinus in flower; and the 
blended colours of England and Prussia drooped over each column, 
Passing along this way, the Queen and the Princess arrived at the prin- 
cipal entrance, which was tastefully adorned with leaves and flowers na- 
tive and exotic; and, walking up a staircase where creeping plants and 
roses and camelias screened the banisters, they entered the royal closet. 
Here the Queen went into the robing-room, and the Princess into the 
retiring-room, These rooms and the throne-room, where her Majesty’s 
procession was to be formed, had been, like all the rest of the apartments 
used on this occasion, made gay with painting and gilding and a profusion 
of flowers. 

During the progress of the Royal party from one Palace to the other, 
the privileged spectators of the processions and the marriage ceremony 
had gradually reached their allotted places. The rooms through whic 
the processions were to pass were bordered on one side by ranks of ladies 
in brilliant dresses befitting a wedding-day, here and there relieved by 
officers in uniform, All around were flowers. The railings of the great 
staircase leading to the Colour Court were gilded and twined with 
wreaths; on the landings were draped mirrors; at the stair-head, set 
in a frame formed of the colours of England and Prussia supported by 

branches, were the initials of the Prince and Princess writ in white 
lowers on a green ground, In the colonnade, wreaths of evergreens, 
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St 


Given to such a Viceroy the aid of a mas- | 


: : . | form ; 
Is it not possible that Sir | p 


column to column ; and beneath each knot of white satin stood a soldier 
in the brilliant uniform of the Life Guards. 

The Chapel Royal is neither lange nor handsome; but a profusion of 
crimson velvet and gold, ef blue paimt and gilding, and the addition of 
a gallery on cach side, made it a more fitting seene for a state marriage 
than it was when Queen Victoria appeared there as a bride eighteen years 
ago. A broad path covered with crimson cloth led from the entrance to the 
altar. On cither side rose ranks of seats, and above them the two 
galleries previously mentioned. The walls around the altar were hung 
with crimson silk velvet, fringed with gold. The altar was enclosed 
with a light railing of blue and gold ; and to the right and left, on a 


children. 

The privileged guests gradually filled up the spaces carefully allotted 
to them with a due regard to the breadth of resplendent skirts pressed out 
by a substructure of crinoline. Among the earliest arrivals were the 
Lord Chief Justice and Lady Stratheden ; then a host of Peeresses, a 
group of Heralds, several Cabinet Ministers, all, with the exception of 
Mr. Baines, Mr. Vernon Smith, and Mr. Labouchere, adorned with 
wedding-favours. The Duchess of Richmond, the Countess of Derby, 
and the Countess of Jersey, were conspicuous for the richness of their 
dresses and the brightness of their jewels. The Duke of Atholl made a 
show in full Highland costume. The Ministers wore the Windsor uni- 
most of the other Peers were in military garb. As the Foreign 
Princes and Dukes arrived, each wearing some showy military or naval 


| dress, they took their seats on the raised platform round the altar. A 


| movement among the ladies, which caused their jewels to sparkle. 


| pass don to her plac Cc. 


hum of suppressed conversation pervaded the chapel, and a constant 
Like 


other crowds, this aristocratic array was easily moved. A countess 


| dropped her cloak from the gallery, and a suppressed titter ensued ; 


another, looking over the balustrade, ‘* moulted the feathers of her head- 
dress, and as they sailed slowly down, every one looked up, as people do 


| at a theatre when a playbill falls from the boxes to the pit.” 


A little before twelve o’clock, the Princess of Prussia entered, robed 
in white satin worked with silver; and the whole assembly rose as she 
Then were heard distant trumpet strains—the 
Queen was coming. But before she entered, the Princess Mary passed 
along the chapel; then the Duke and the Duchess of Cambridge; and 
after them the Duchess of Kent. Lord Palmerston came next, bearing 
the sword of state. Then, preceded by the Prince of Wales and Prince 
Alfred, the Queen entered, leading Prince Arthur and Prince Leopold, 
and followed by the Princesses Alice, Helena, and Louisa, hand-in-hand, 
Her Majesty wore a dress of lilac velvet, on her brow a castellated 
crown of pearls and diamonds, and among her jewels sparkled the Koh- 
She took her chair near the altar, the younger children—the 
with corn-flowers and daisies, the Princes in the 

land dress—sat beside her; and from the moment of her entry 

ul in the presence remained standing. Lord Palmerston stood on 
ht and the Duchess of Sutherland on the left of the Queen. 

The next person who arrived was the Prince-bridegroom, wearing 
the rich uniform of a Prussian General He walked slowly up the 
chapel, bowed with “ profound reverence,” first to the Queen, then 
to his mother; then knelt in front of the altar for a few moments; 

» and stood at the right of the altar 


i-no r. 
Princesses in white 
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then rose al waiting for his bride. 
Here a pause en The whole assembly grew perfectly still with 
expectation; the movement of plumed and jewelled heads ceased, 
and all eyes were bent upon the entrance. The strains of the trumpets 
were once more heard; and soon—her father the Prince Consort on one 
side, her grand-uncle King Leopold on the other—entered the bride, 











| followed by her youthful bridesmaids. ‘The aspect of the Princess Royal 


| admiration that moved the august audience.” 
' present around the altar. 


This covered way | 





at this moment is thus described— 
‘The gorgeous veil she wears depending from her head-dress is thrown 
oif, and, hanging i issive folds behind, leaves the expression of her face 





is she walks slowly, her head slightly stooped in bashful- 


ompletely visible y 
s all can see distinctly 


ness, and her eyes 





t down upon the ground. 

. pwy hog 
ression of her face, so rep vith kindness and deep 
‘ly touchi ctor sensitiveness. Her bright bloom 
mpletely deser and even when compared with her 
s her cheeks seem pale, and her whole appearance denotes trenu- 








lousness and agitation.” 

When she reached the altar, she blushed deeply, and bowed to her 
mother and the Princess of {Prussia. Then the bridegroom advancing, 
knelt on one knee, and pressed her hand *“* with an expression of fervent 
All the parties were now 
The bride and bridegroom took their places in 
the centre; on one side, but at a little distance, stood the Prince Consort 
and King Leopold, on the other the Prince of Prussia and his son Prince 
Albert of Prussia. 

The ceremonial now began, with the following verses sct to an old 
chorale— 

* This day with gladsome voice and heart 
We praise Thy name, O Lord, who art 
Of all good things the giver ! 
For England’s first-born Hope we pray! 
From hour to hour, from day to day, 
Be near her now and ever! 
King of Kings, Lord of Lords— 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit— 
We adore Thee! 
Hear us, while we kneel before Thee !”’ 

Then the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, the Bishop 
of Oxford, the Dean of Windsor, and Dr. Wesley, performed various 
parts of the service in turn, strictly following the rubric. The Prince 
Consort gave away the bride. The responses of the bridegroom were 
loud, clear, and earnest ; but the Princess’s replies were hardly heard, 
and she seemed overcome almost to fainting. The service concluded with 
the Hallelujah Chorus. For a description of what followed, we are in- 
debted to the enthusiastic reporter of the Times— 

‘* Hardly had the last words of the chorus died away in solemn echoes, 
when the ceremonial as arranged by Chamberlains and Heralds ended ; 
and the bride, giving vent to her evidently long pent-up feelings, turned 
and flung herself upon her mother’s bosom with a suddenness and depth of 
feeling that thrilled through every heart. Again and again her Majesty 
strained her to her heart and ki her, and tried to conceal her emotion ; 
but it was both needless and in vain, for all perceived it, and there were 


—- 
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few who did not share it. We need not mention how the bridegroom em- | carriage, and a hundred excited an ys, hauling before and pushing behind, 
braced her; and how, as she quitted him, with the tears now — stealing | landed it at the Castle; the re mainder of the boys forming a volunteer 
down her cheeks, she threw herself into the arms of her father, while her | escort. The Princess personally thanked the leading boys, and sent 
royal husband was embraced by the Princess of Prussia in a manner that | cham sagne for all. The newly-married pair took Shele senbieten te 
evinced all that only a am sleve can show. The most affecting recog- | the lo ond T om i Wi J rm ie pair took up their residence in 
nition, however, took place between the bridegroom and his royal father; | ~~ en eww « — Son 


























as 
for the latter seemed overpowered with emotion, and the former, after clusp- At Buckingham Palace in the evening the Queen gave a state von- 
ing him twice to his heart, knelt and kissed his parent's he ind. | cert. A large and distinguished company attended. There were two 
* The Queen then ros " and, hurrying across the haut pas with the Prince | novelties in the performances arising out of the event of the mort 
Consort, embraced the Princess of Prussia as one sister would another | one was a serenade composed for the occasion by Mr, Costa ; a, » oth 
after long ¢, and, turni g to the Prince of Prussia, gave him he vas the following addition to rod save the Queen,” by . Ten 
hand ; which as he stooped to kiss she stopped him, and de R- | son the Poct Laureate— , 
descension by offering her cheek instead. But words will f ry t) ‘6 God bless our Prince and Brid 
effect of the warmth, the abandonment of affection = frie nd ship, with God keep their lands all a, 
which these greetings passed, the reverence with which the bridegroom sa- Gea exve th Q a 
luted her Majesty, the manly he: irtiness with which he wrung the Prince | Clothe th a with ri ousnes 
Consort's hand, for by the working of his face it was evident he could not | Crown them with } hay ppines ae 
trust his tongue to speak.”’ * | Chem with all blessings bl aa, 
When the procession left the Chapel Royal, the bride and bridegroom | God save the Queen ! 
walking together, the Princess recovered her natural gay expres- ‘“ Pair fall t ww’d hou 
sion, her colour returned, and her eyes sparkled with light. In the | Farewell, or ‘Basle I's flow : 
throne-room all the parties were once more united; and here, on a tabl God save th Qu n! 
in front of the throne, lay the marriage-register; which was attested in Farewell, fair rose of May! 
the legal form, in the presence of th Bishops, and witnessed } 1] Let all the people say, 
great number of illustrious persons. Among the names that f W fiod bless the marriage-day ! 
those of the bride and bridegroom were these, and in this form— God bless the Qu ih 
* VicTORIA, The {lueen t wk leave of all her g sta, except the Duke of Saxe-Co- 
Arnext, Prince Consort. burg, on Tuesd: ind went on Wednesday to Windsor Castle. There, 
Purce of Prussia. n Thursday. presided at the installatio f her son-in-law as a 
Avoeusta, Princess of Prussia, Duchess of Saxon: Knight of the Garter. The Princess Frederick William of Prussia was 
Lrorol D. res nt at the ceremony 
VICTORIA, , f 


Atuert Epwarp, 
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no ce gg THEI N, i ‘ Fs, INNEXIONS 
UWEORGE, 
Many ADELAIDE,” ! la f this =e ; 
All being completed, the Queen ‘ i med t . + ; abe 4 a 
Buckingham Palace at twenty m Shortly afterw “ . , .* a aa idan aie shibit 
the Queen and her children shor to 1 is esos | Stig ae . ened the foll amiant . 
of people collected about the Pa Qu pped ‘ " %" dl of ¢ . ‘wer Se ton 
on to the belocny and bowed to hey - f S58 ha vriter ! Ate 
tired, but soon returned and, y hand t I si t een ited his s . 
Royal, presented her to the multitude. As the Queen wit , t Conti ! if r with t : 
Prince Frederick William took hi sid f , ca 
and hand-in-hand the illustrious I vocil I ReIGNI Lines or Evi 
such as they are not likely soon to forget. The Prine: , 1 a) ve forty-eight crowned heads in Europe,—nam threes | 
Prince of Wales, the ee and Princess of Prussia, in * red fF e, of Russi vf Austria; two Queens, of Great Britair ‘a i of 
before the delighted spectators, and received a hearty weleon id | Sy - thirteen Ki Prussia, of S of Hol l. of Bel . of 
finally, the bride and idegroom again came forward, aj* rtugal, of Greece, of Bay of Ianover, of 
farewell grecting. The peopl were charmed, On all sides, from | 5 » ot WW art rg, and of Nuples; one Sultan, of Turkey; one Pope, 
and poor, exclamations arose, “ How good of her!” ‘* How lik . . me J r, of Hesse; seven Grand ate seth NG ten . 
‘Now that is kind indeca! Pte ghrp adh 20 etec a ie Mlng on sony. Pleo ong 
The Court lon ports wh I - < f Auhalt-Bernburg, of Brunswick ' . 
breakfas li -! m of Bue -\ ingen, tol > -{ irg-G d 
* The ’ placed in the m : f < of Hesese-Homburg, of Sch Lon 
tween six and rf n height, and was di rzburg Rudolstadt, Lichten , of hurg- 
into thre« tinents, vhit The up rt i R Gy Rouss-S { tl prin me 
dome of open } ted a yn. i q - i nt bei tiv intries, and 6 
lar plinth, pot dome, and enclosed an altar up wh stood | nk; i rol Russ master over a te ! 
Cupids holdi ng a medallion having the profile of the Prin ess R \ 1 one nore than seven millions are miles, he Princes of Mor j 
side and that f Prince Frederick William of Prussia on the other. Fes- | Lichtenstein have kk ity eacl Never a, the ey er\ 
toons of jasmine were suspended from the capitals the columns; and | faithful as f the 4 veh fotha, all wa 
busts of the Queen, the Prince Consort, the Prince of Pruss th princes ch »,”’ or equal-born hatever may be th volity 
Princess of Prussi were placed on four equidistant | projecting f ~ ver or the extent of their dominions rh e in their nm ord 
the plinth. Th le portion contained niches in w) ere ‘ rs’; and if t Idest daughter of t Us r of the Austrian Kaiser 
of statues, includ those of Innocence and Wisdom s wi hose to marry the poorest I e of Reuss- » herald at 
separated by broad buttresses of an ornamental character, t! per . ill it a mésallianee, 
decorated with t f orange blossom and silver leaves rt le of There are, however, some other minor ditt es of rank which deter- 
the cake itself displayed the arms of Great Britain and Prussia pla lter= | wi the position of these forty-eight ercigns, or rather these forty-six 
nately on panels of white satin; and between each coat rnis s a me- r two of them, the Sultan and the Pope, must, for obvious reasons, be ex- 
dallion of the Princess Royal and Prince Frederick W illia nei l luded from the ** family In the first instance, a great point with y 
yrange blossom, 1 surmounted by an imperial crow: Kiows of } ls r leneth of - and it t t! nderstood that royal 
bordered ivision of t! ke, which was made by M. Pagt . r | houses wi nedizres not ex ‘ t t iple of ex I ar 
Majesty’s t dhe ke was divided into a certa mober of ! -leg sate Measured hy t sta , the sovereigns of Fr 
portions or slice leach poriion was decorated with a medallion of t} Sweden cannot be said beleng to the circle of “ equal-born”’ monarchs ; 
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and vases of silver gilt, the f leva on golden tripods, and all filled | be divided into two el a, 1 ly, Princes of German origin, and Prince 
with artiticial flowers. of Gallic descent; so that altogether th near vereigns fall } 
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Prince of Wales, Prince Alfred, Prince Arthur, Prin Leopold, the 1. Sovereigns quite u nected ht t » in number, the Su 
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«rhe accuracy of this passage has been questioned. The W P says races contribute but a proportion tel) } so that the sovereig 
“ — | yerny honest ¢ mbrace of a mother and ds whet — the mi " exas> | power of the most important quarter of the we is chic fly in the hands of 
rerate ‘ sobs strug r fo t wh e biidegro id ave a + ‘ 
gases ay merge geting for utterance , ae , monarchs of Teutonic origin. It was not always so, inasmuch as only about 
gone down on his knecs ’ and ‘embraced his bride’ before the whole congregation, , ° ; ul a} ¢ | 4 
There can be no doubt this is very pretty and interesting to the class for whom it is three centuries ago the sovereign rulers belonged more equally to the thre: 
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intended, but after all it is simply fabulous. There was certainly no want of feel- | COmmant races nm proportion to their political infucnce. The present pre- 
ing exhibited by any of the august parties, but equally true that there was notheatrical | ponderance of German royalty has come about gradually and very steadily, 
exhibition of it. The only tears which those nearest to the altar saw shed on th and the te ndency of the present state of affairs in Surope is certainly rather 
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fresh in‘usion of Saxon blood. Aguin, the house of Romanoff, of = Sla- 
vonic origin, made room for the line of Holstein-Gottorp, by birth and by 
continued alliances completely Teutonic; and, before this, the Slavonic 
families which ruled Austria and Bohemia were unseated by a German Prince 
of very modest fortune, Rudolf von Hapsburg ; whose descendants up to this 
day govern a multitude of foreign tribes, but conclude their matrimonial 
alliances only in the land of their origin. Nay, even in the classic islands 
of the Mediterranean, a German King holds the sceptre, and the Iberian 
peninsula is successfully invaded by the house of Coburg. 

These princely German houses, through centuries of matrimonial al- 
liances, have become united into one large family, with greater or lesser 
grades of consanguinity between the different crowned heads. They all may 
be traced, however, to six different lines, growing up almost simultaneously 
in the soil of a country highly favourable in its feudal constitution for the 

roduction of kingship. The first of these lines is that of Sarony, the 

*rinces of which trace their origin up to Duke Wittekind, a leader of some 
half-savage tribes on the river Elbe, who was converted to Christianity by 
the Emperor Charlemagne, about the year 785. The Princes of Savoy, 
who have become at present Kings of Sardinia, as well as the Kings of 
Saxony, the Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar, and the three ducal houses of 
Saxe-Meiningen, Saxe-Altemburg, and Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, are reported to 
be the descendants of this Duke Wittekind. The second line of sovereign 
German Princes is that of Alsece ; whose members find their ancestor in 
one Adelbert, Duke of a territory on the Rhine, who lived in the beginning 
of the eighth century, and whose descendants are the Emperor of Austria, 
the Grand Dukes of Tuscany and of Baden, and the Dukes of Parma. The 
third line is that of Oldenburg, founded by a Count of Ringelheim in the 
eleventh century ; and from it spring the Kings of Denmark, the deposed 
Kings of Sweden, the Grand Dukes of Oldenburg, and the Dukes of Hol- 
stein. A younger branch of the latter house has filled for the last century 
the throne of Russia. The fourth line is that of D’ Zste, founded by Azon I, 
Margrave d’ Este, in the beginning of the eleventh century ; aud from it the 

resent royal family of Great Britain, the Kings of Hanover, the Dukes of 

runswick and of Modena, and the Princes of Lichtenstein, draw their 
origin. The fifth line is that of Zollern, or as it is commonly called, Hohen- 
zollern; which has its ancestors in the Counts of Zollern who lived in the 
tenth century, and from whom descend the Kings of Prussia. Lastly, the 
sixth line is that of Nassau, founded in the twelfth century, from which 
spring the Kings of the Netherlands and the Dukes of Nassau. The rest of 
the sovereigns of Teutonic origin come all indirectly from these six great 
sources. - 

There are, as already said, only three monarchs of the Gallic or Latin 
race, the Queen of Spain, and the Kings of Naples and of Portugal. They 
are descendants of Hugo Capet, Count of Paris; and, together with the two 
so-called nou-legitimate houses of Bonaparte and of Bernadotte, are the 
only representatives of the Latin nationalities in the great family of sove- 
reigns, ‘The Capetians, or, as they are mostly called, the Bourbons, have 
however, intermarvied continuously with the German houses almost since the 
time of their foundation; and in one of the families, that of Portugal, the 
Teutonic blood is, owing to recent alliances, already strongly in the aseend- 
ant. The same may be said of the recently-created line of Bernadotte. 
‘Thus, the preeent ruler of France is the remaining chief representative, in 
respect to ovigin at least, of the nations of Roman descent; and his mar- 
riage with a Spanish lady seems to tend further in that direction. Strange 
that, such being the case, the Italian patriot-conspirators, who always de- 
claim against the increasing influence of Teutonic sovereigns, should perse- 
eute with such violent hatred the Emperor Napoleon, almost the only non- 
‘Yeutonie monarch in Europe. 

Having taken this bird's-eye view of the relations of the different royal 
families, we will now descend into the details of the matrimonial and other 
connexions, by the aid of which ] olitieal alliances have been formed among 
the royal houses in modern times. 








Russia. 

The rulers of the vast dominions colloquially included under that name, 
down to the time of Peter the Great were natives of the country, descend- 
ants of the old chieftains Rurik and Romanoff. Peter, as is well known, 
married a Livonian peasant girl, Catharine ; who brought him two children, 
Anna and Elizabeth. The first of these, Princess Anna, united herself to a 
Duke of Holstein-Gottorp, and became in course of time the mother of a 
little German Prince, called Peter Ulrich, who, after his aunt Elizabeth, by 
the aid of sundry conspiracies and assassinations, had ascended the throne of 
the Czars, was named her successor. At the same time, she paved the way 
eo well for him, that at her death, January 5, 1762, he was able to seize the 
crown without opposition, a thing rather uncommon in the annals of Rus- 
sian kingship. But Czar Peter IIT, as he called himself, was so un-Russian 
in all his views and manners, that, immediately after his accession, a violent 
aristocratic opposition was formed against him, which ended in his being se- 
ervey despatched by a few conspirators; and his wife, Catharine, was pro- 
claimed ruler of the empire. This Catharine, a bold, unscrupulous, and fear- 
fully profligate woman, was the daughter ofa Prince of Anhait, a staff-officer 
in Prussian service; and although, therefore, with no other prestige about 
her than that ofan unhappy connexion with a dethroned Czar, she managed to 
govern Russia as well as any of her predecessors,—ruling, of course, with an 
won rod. At her death, in 1796, the throne was left to her son Paul, an un- 
fortunate youth, who had been kept in prison by his unnatural mother 
during the best part of his life, and was said to be nearly mad. He had not 
reigned five years when another band of noble conspirators murdered him in 
his palace, and proclaimed his eldest son, Alexander. This Czar died in 
December 1825, under very suspicious circumstances, at Tagonrog on the 
Don; and left the crown to his younger brother, Nicholas, with the implied 
understanding that the elder brother, Constantine, should freely renounce 
his claims. Some said that Constantine did so; but the fact was disputed on 
the part of a few boyars and other officers, and the contest led to consider- 
atle bloodshed. Czar Nicholas reigned longer than any other prince of his 
family; and at his death, March 2, 1855, Alexander the present Emperor 
ascended the throne. 

Fhe Czars of the house of Holstein-Gottorp are physically a fine race of 
men, We may partly account for it by the fact that in their matrimonial 
atliances they seein to have looked more to health and beauty than any other 
yr inces of Luroy Being independent in their choies, believing that no 
niliance ean elevate ‘eu, personal attractions have been the chief considera- 
tions for any member of the Czar’s family who happens to be in want of a 
wife; aud it has been said that the Russian Ambassadors who bring about 
these delicate negotiations are instrueted on this point as minutely as ever 
our own Henry VIL, of glorious memory, might have wished. Formerly 
the matter was managed in a very off-hand way by the Russien despots, who 
sipply had a bateh of good-looking but poor German Princesses sent up to 
Potersburg, and then took their choice, The Empress Catharine alone or- 
<icved eleven young Princesses to her court, to provide wives for her sous o: 
grandsons. Among them were three Princesses of Darmstadt, brought by 
their mother: three Princesses of Coburg, also under maternal care ; and 
three Princesses of Wiirtemberg, unprotected. The last-named, however, 
evne no further than Prussia; as Frederick the Great, with coumendable 
geleutry, insisted that the Grand Duke should cither be gentlemanly enough 
to meet them half-way, or not see their faces at ell; and the young Russian 
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Prince proving lazy, Frederick had the fair ladies conveyed back to their 
home, and the Czarina had to send for others in thei: coll Almost up to 
the reign of Czar Nicholas, the Russian Grand Dukes procured their spouses 
in this very comfortable way ; and if they have given up the custom in re- 
cent times, it is robably not so much on account of their unwillingnéss to 
continue the modus operandi, as because there is now more difficulty in find- 
ing victims, seeing that the demand for German Princes and Princesses has 
increased in far greater measure than the supply. 

The present Emperor of Russia is a tall and somewhat stout man, with a 
pleasing countenance, but a look as if suffering under some hidden malady 
or sorrow, His eyelids droop over the outer corner of the eye with deep 
melancholy ; and though the mouth is not without sweetness, the whole 

rofile, Grecian in outline, recalls the features of termagant Catharine, the 
Elizabeth of the North. Czar Alexander was married on his twenty-third 
birthday to a Princess of Hesse-Darmstadt, the youngest sister of the pre- 
sent Grand Duke, who was at the time of her union but sixteen years old, 
but is now thirty-three. She has brought her husband already five children, 
four boys and one girl; the eldest of whom, Prince Nicholas, the heir-ap- 
parent of Russia, is now in his fourteenth year. The two surviving aunts of 
the Czar are two Princesses in whom the British public is likely to take some 
interest ; as the first, Maria Paulowna, Duchess-Dowager of Saxe Weimar, 
is the mother of the Princess of Prussia who has become this week so nearly 
related to our English Princess Royal ; and the second, Anna Paulowna, 
widow of the late King of Holland, is expected soon to enter into equally 
near kinship with the Royal house of Great Britain. The last-named lady, 
as many of our readers will remember, was but a few months ago in this 
country, on a visit to Queen Victoria ; and she had no sooner departed than 
rumours began to fly about of an intended marriage of our Princess Alice 
with the Prince of Orange, the heir-apparent of Holland, seventeen years 
old. Many little cireumstances conspire to render this probable. 

Czar Alexander has five brothers and sisters. The eldest, Mary, is widow 
of the Duke Maximilian of Leuchtenberg, a son of Eugéne Beauharnois, 
the adopted child of the Emperor Napoleon I; the second sister, Olga, is 
married to the Crown Prince of Wiirtemberg. Grand Duke Constantine, 
the next brother, has united himself to the daughter of the Duke of Saxe- 
Altenburg; Grand Duke Nicholas has married a Princess of Oldenburg ; 
and Grand Duke Michel, the youngest of the late Czar’s children, is husband 
to a Princess of Baden, a sister of the present reigning Duke. Finally, the 
mother of the Czar, the Empress-Dowager, who is at present living in Italy, 
is sister of the King and the Prince of Prussia, and, consequently, aunt to 
Prince Friedrich Wilhelm, whose nuptial knot has been tied this week at 
St. James’s Palace. The Imperial family of Russia is therefore, to sum up 
the whole, closely related to the Royal houses of Prussia, of W iirtemberg, 
of Holland, and of Great Britain; and to the Ducal houses of Hesse- 
Darmstadt, of Saxe-Altenburg, of Oldenburg, of Saxe Weimar, and of the 
two Mecklenburgs. It is among the Protestant princely families of Ger- 
many that the Czars of the house of Holstein-Gottorp have always sought 
and continue seeking wives for themselves and their children. 

AUSTRIA. 

Next to Russia, Austria is the most important — on the Continent of 
Europe, in extent as well as in population. The ruler of Austria bears the 
title of Awiser-Konig (Emperor-King) ; Aatser on account of the Imperial 
states, and Aonig for Hungary alone. Formerly, the many nations which 
are now under the sway of the Emperor at Vienna were ruled by native 
princes; buta valiant Count of Hapsburg, whom the seven Electors of 
Germany had made Emperor chiefly for his very poverty, having acquired 
the little dukedom of Austria on the Danube, laid the foundation for 
the future greatness of his family. Seldom have states composed of such 
incongruous elements as Austria risen so fast out of the smallest begin- 
nings; and seldom have princely families, with not very shining qualities in 
any of their members, had so much good luck in holding their old while 
acquiring new power, as the Empire and Emperors of Oestreic/:, or the 
Realm of the East. More than once was Austria on the brink of destrue- 
tion ; but in the very moment she was believed to be helpless!y gouc, up she 
rose again, stronger than ever. When Maria Theresa, with tearful eyes, 
presented her little infant son to the proud Hungarian nobles, as well as 
when all the nations which the house of Hapsburg held in subjection rose 
against it in 1848, the annihilation of the family seemed imminent, based 
as their strength is on but a small minority of their subjects. Yet the 
power of the well-knitted Teutonic government always issued victoriously 
from the struggle of disunited nationalities, and the main principle of Aus- 
trian rule, the *‘ divide et impera,” guided the vessel of the state in uninter- 
rupted security over the tossing waves. 

The house of Hapsburg is of purely German origin; Rudolf, the 
founder of the royal family, was the descendant of an old noble line of 
Counts of the ‘* Holy Roman ’’ Empire, who lived in a well-fortified castle 
on the river Aar, the ruins of which all travellers in the North of Switzer- 
land may see to the present day. A hundred years ago, with the death of 
Kaiser Charles VI the male line of the house became extinct; but as the 
Kaiser’s only daughter, Maria Theresa, again married a Prince of German 
descent, Teutonic blood may be said to flow in its purest state in the veins 
of the Austrian Emperors, There is a certain stamp of race in the family, 
which they have carried through ages,—namely, the hereditary big under- 
lip. The pictures of the Emperors of five hundred years ago which hang in 
the Hofburg at Vienna show exactly the same formation of chin and lip as 
the features of his present Majesty Francis Joseph. It is the golden stamp 
of half-a-dozen rick alliances. 

No reigning family of Europe has derived so much advantage from suc- 
cessful matrimonial alliances as the house of Hapsburg. The sword of its 
founder, Rudolf, constructed only the nucleus of the vast possessions 
which the family afterwards acquired ; for as late as the end of the fif- 
teenth century, when Maximilian ascended the throne, (in 14%3,) the 
house possessed but the dw/:edom of Austria, with its capital, Vienna, the 
Alpine countries, Illyria, Carniola, Carinthia, and the Tyrol, besides some 
small territories in Suabia and Alsace. Next to Rudolf, the greatest man 
whom the family ever produced, this Maximilian I may be called the 
founder of the power of the house of Hapsburg ; for it was he who by thrive 
lucky marriages-—his own, his son’s, and his grandson’s—consolidated the 
rising state. Before he died, the family had acquired the Burgundian 
Netherlands, the kingdom of Spain, and the two crowns of Hungary ard 
Bohemia. Ue found the Oestreich of his family a third-rate kingdom, and 
he left it the mightiest empire in Europe. Yet he was a man of no grect 
faculties, and all he eared for was the old policy of increasing the family 
possessions by great marriages; an object in which he succeeded remark- 
~~ well, and in which he has never been surpassed, not even by Coburg 
Py im es. 

Maximilian was followed by his grandson, that stern and melancholy 
man Charles V, who in the spring of 1519, he still a youth of nineteen, on 
being proclaimed Emperor of Germany became monarch of the greatest 
part of Central and Western Europe. Charles was succeeded as Emperor by 
his brother Ferdinand ; who, true to the policy of the family, married the 
heiress Aun Jagellon; through whom, in 1526, he suceveded to 
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Bohemia and ITtungary. Thus, in a first marriage, that of Maximilian, 

the Hapsburgs gained the Burgundian Netherlands; in a second, that of 
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of the grandson, two more crowns fell into the lap of the Kaisers. The 
simple idea of family aggrandizement by means of matrimonial alliances 
procured more territories to the house «i Hapsburg than it would have 
gained in a hundred victories on the field of battle. 

Yet these great gifts of fortune were, like all things on earth, not without 
their corresponding drawbacks. The Czars, who in marriage chiefly looked 
to the mr of the royal ladies, reaped the advantage at least in cor- 
poreal health and beauty ; the Kaisers, whose main object in a matrimonial 
alliance was of money or of territory, have been punished severely 
enough for it in the increasing mental and physical decline of their race. 
The lecessors of the present Emperor, for several generations, have been 
half-lunatic ; and the last of them, poor old Ferdinand, was during the last 
ten years of his life an unconcealed idiot. His daily and only occupation 
consisted in looking out of the windows of the Burg at Vienna and counting 
the hackney-coaches which passed along the road ; an aide-de-camp had to 
tell him the names, real or imaginary, of the different cabmen und their 
“ fares.” Austria meanwhile was governed by Prince Metternich, an able 
but unscrupulous statesman of the Talleyrand school: when he was forced 
to resign, in consequence of the political movements of 1848, Kaiser Ferdi- 
nand resigned also. The Emperor's younger brother, Archduke Francis, 
would, in the natural order of things, have succeeded him, but as Ace was men- 
tally not much stronger than his brother, it was thought preferable to try the 
— of a younger generation; and accordingly, Prince Francis was 
induced to sign his renunciation to the throne, and his eldest son, Francis 
Joseph 
was 





then eighteen years old, was elevated to the Imperial dignity. It 
eved, and has since turned out to be true, that a new infusion of 
healthy Teutonic blood had somewhat improved the race. 

Francis Joseph I is at present in his twenty-seventh year, He is a pale, 
sickly-looking young man, with dull, heavy eyes, low forehead, and the 
hereditary big under-lip. He married, about four years ago, a daughter of 
the Duke of Bavaria, Elizabeth ; who has brought him two children, both 
female, one of whom, however, has already died. This union was brought 
about by the Emperor’s mother Archduchess Sophia, « Princess all-powerful 
at court, who may be regarded as the real ruler of Austria. The ee 
has three brothers, Ferdinand, Charles, and Louis; the tirst and the last of 
whom are unmarried, but the second, Archduke Charles, was united, about 
a year ago, to a daughter of the King of Saxony. The uncle of the Empe- 
ror, the Ex-Emperor Ferdinand I, who abdicated in December 1848, is 
living at present in great retirement at Prague in Bohemia, together with 
the Ex-Empress, a daughter of the former King Victor Emmanuel of Sar- 
dinia; a very amiable lady, who is said to be fondly attached to her hus- 
band, in spite of his imbecility. She was destined for a convent, and would 
have become a nun had not Ferdinand I prevented her by making her his 
wife. Grateful to him for this service, her love has continually surrounded 
the poor old Kaiser and cheered his lonely days. 

The Austrian Imperial family is very numerous at the present time. 
There are three Empresses,—the widow of the late Emperor toe isI; a 
Bavarian Princess, now in her sixty-sixth year ; the Empress Anne, wife of 
Ferdinand ; and, lastly, the consort of the present Emperor. Besides these 
three Empresses, and the two Emperors, there are sixteen Archdukes and 
seventeen Archduchesses, mostly descendants of the Emperor Francis 1, 
who was married four times, and of his brothers, each of whom had several 
consorts. 

The actual connexions by marriage of the Austrian Imperial family do 
not extend very far, nor are they with very great houses. The princely 
families of almost the whole of Northern, Central, and Western Germany, 
being Protestant, the choice of the Kaisers and Archdukes is restricted to 
the houses of Bavaria and Saxony; unless they again hazard, which they 
do not seem inclined to do, fresh matrimonial alliances with the Bourbons 
of Naples and of Spain,—connexions which have proved, in the example of 
Ferdinand, so nearly fatal to the race of Hapsburg. At present, therefore, 
their relation lies chiefly with Bavaria, and next to it with the Royal line 
of Saxony, > became Catholic to gain the crown of Poland,) and with 
Sardinia. One of the members of the Imperial family, Archduke John, the 
Reichsverweser or Protector of Germany during the stormy days of 1848, 
has committed a mésalliance by uniting himself to a Mademoiselle I’lochel, 
the daughter of an innkeeper in the mountains of Tyrol; which marriage, 
after a good deal of diplomatic maneuvering, was acknowledged by the 
Emperor Ferdinand, or rather by his alter ego Prince Metternich, who ele- 
vated the lady into a Countess of Meran. Thus it seems that Austrian 
Princes haye given up, to some degree, their old practice of only forming 
alliances with heiresses who carry with them a kingdom as dowry. 

FRANCE. 

The third Emperor in our list of European Sovereigns is Charles Louis 
Napoléon Bonaparte, Emperor of the French: but we shall not have to say 
much of him, as of all the monarchs of this quarter of the globe, he—of 
course with the exception of Pope and Sultan—is the least connected with 
the rest by family alliance. He is certainly regarded as non-legitimate by 
all of them; for it is well-known that -when he tried to find a wife in 
Germany, he saw all the doors closed against him, not even the daughter 
of a deposed King of Sweden, who died in Switzerland in utter penury as 
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Colonel Gustafson, being willing to take him “ for better for worse.” “He | 


was therefore compelled to marry a lady not of royal origin, Eugénie, Coun- 
tess of Teba, who is nearly twenty years younger than himself. But per- 
haps this alliance, though it did not inerease his influence out of France, 
made the Emperor more popular with the people, chiefly with the lower 
classes, who admire the many good qualities of the young Empress. Her 
mother, however, who lives in a sumptuous house in the Champs Elysées at 
Paris, is said seriously to counteract this popularity, as she is understood 
to be very intriguing, and is on familiar terms with Queen Christina and 
the whole grasping Rianzares family. 

The whole, or at least chief connexion of the Bonaparte family with the 
other reigning houses of Europe, is through the uncle and auut of the Em- 
ee Prince Jérome, the old Ex-King of Westphalia, was forcibly united 

y his great brother to a Princess of Wiirtemberg, daughter of the late King 
Frederick ; and though Jérome was at that time already in the bonds of 
matrimony with an amiable American lady, Miss Patterson, the after-mar- 
riage has always been held to stand good, one does not know exactly why. 
The Emperor of the French is further related to the Continental Princes 
through his aunt Stéphanie, the adopted child of the first Napoleon, who 
was married to the Grand Duke Charles of Baden, but became a widow in 
1818. These threads of princely alliance between the Bonapartes and the 
other royal houses are very slender, and will end with the present genera- 
tion, if not before ; and therefore the Almanach de Gotha, the directory of 
royalty, has only entered the name of Napoleon III among the other 
crowned heads, with something like a protest. In the space devoted to 
** France,” the house of the great Corsican conqueror does not occupy nearly 
so much room as that devoted to the “* ancienne maison royale de France,” 
the old royal line, in its elder and younger branches. 

The “‘ ancienne maison royale de France,”’ the great rival of the new fa- 
mily of Bonaparte, derives its chief power from its connexions with Euro- 
pean royalty, and has, for this reason alone, a still powerful hold on public 
opinion in and out of France. Far behind them in the night of time rise 
their great ancestors, their Carolus Magnus, (theirs not altogether, yet 
claimed by them,) their Hugo Capet, their Henri Quatre, their Louis “ le 
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Grand.” Age is their mighty ally, of whom they boast and to whom they 
trust. Yet Monarchy yi though it is old enough, las not always 
been very ‘‘legitimate.” ‘The descendants of Clovis were robbed of their 
sovereign rights by Pepin, their Majordomo; and the right of his progeny 
again was overruled by the son of Hugh the Great, Lord of the Isle of 
France. After him, the line of Valois ruled the country of the Gauls; till 
Henry 1), of the younger branch of the Hugo Capet family, laid hold of the 
crown by force of arms. From him down to Louis XVI, who died on the 
scaffold, the line of legitimate French Kings is unbroken. The Bourbon 
branch of the last great family of Gallic monarchs have therefore no particular 
right to declaim against usurpation; but they, with more justice, may 

oint to the services which their own usurping ancestors have done to 
‘rance, in making it, what it now is, the most compact and best united ter- 
ritory on the Continent of Europe. Henry the Fourth brought to France his 
paternal heirloom Béarn and Foix, and part of Gascony; Louis XTLI con- 
quered the province of Roussillon, Artois near the English Channel, and the 
io on the Rhine ; Louis XIV took Flanders and the Franche-Comté, 
and Louis XV Lorraine. The Kings of the house of Bourbon, it cannot be 
denied, have rounded off and strengthened France, geographically and po- 
litically ; whereas the rulers of the Bonaparte family have not only not 
increased the territory of the kingdom, but brought foreign troops, for the 
first time in French history, into the very metropolis. 

NAPLES. 

The Bourbons have sunk immensely from their former greatness, yet they 
still are in possession of three crowns and lay claim to a fourth. The present 
Queen of Spain, Isabel II, is the sixth Spanish monarch of the house of 
Bourbon ; the kingdom of Naples and Sicily is ruled by the family for the 
last century and a half; and Portugal for nearly eight hundred years, ‘The 
members of the fumily were formerly given much to intermarriage, but they 
have not had recourse to it quite so much in their late alliances. Ferdinand 
II, the present King of Naples, has been married twice, the first time to a 
daughter of Victor Emmanuel of Sardinia, who died in 1836; and had not 
been dead many monthis before the disconsolate widower rushed off to Paris to 
ask for the hand of a daughter of Louis Philippe. The arrangements between 
Naples and France were all but concluded, when one day, at table, the 
Duke of Orleans uttered a few disrespectful words about the Duchess de 
Berry, which offended the fraternal feelings of Ferdinand, A quarrel en- 
sued; and the consequence of it was, that King Ferdinand straightway left 
Paris for Vienna, and was married, in January 1837, to Princess Theresa, a 
daughter of the Archduke Charles, brother of the late Emperor Francis I of 
Austria. By this I’rincess the King has eight children ; the last of whom, 
born in 1855, ia called Mary Jinmaculata Louisa, By his tirst marriage with 
the Princess of Sardinia,” Ferdinand had one son, Francis, who is uow 
twenty-two years old, and heir-apparent to the throne, 

King Ferdinand has ten brothers and sisters. The first is the somewhat 
ill-famed Duchess of Berry ; the second, the no less reputed Queen Chi istina 
of Spain ; the third, V’rince Charles, married to a Miss Penelope Smith ; 
the fourth, Prince Leopold, united to a Princess of Savoy ; the fifth is Antoi- 
nette, Grand Duchess of Tuseany ; the sixth and seventh, Amelia and Caro- 
line, are married to Spanish Princes; the eighth, Theresa, is the Empress 
of Brazil ; the ninth, Prince Louis, is married to a daughter of the late Em- 
peror of Brazil; and the tenth, Francis-de-Paul, has a Princess of Tuseany. 
The aunt of King Ferdinand is the Ex-Queen of the French, now residing 
at Claremont, a frequent visitor at Windsor Castle ; and the niece of the King 
is married to the Duke d’Aumale, also at Claremont, Surrey. The Royal 
family of Naples is thus related by marriage to the sovereigns of Austria, 
Spain, Brazil, Portugal, Tuscany, Sardinia, and to the exiled house of King 
Louis Philippe. 





Spar. 

The Bourbons of Spain are not so well fortified by family alliances as 
their friends at Naples. Queen Isabella has married her cousin, Francis 
Maria Ferdinand ; and her sister is united to the Duke of Montpensier,— 
a union which at its conclusion very nearly brought on war between Eng- 
land and France, but it has hitherto turned out to be harmless. The 
Queen’s mother has married a tall Spanish grenadier, the son of a Tarangon 
tobacconist, with whom she is living at present in Paris ; and all the rest 
of the Queen’s male and female cousins, some two-dozen in number, have 
married among themselves. The whole of the matrimonial alliances of the 
Royal family of Spain, therefore, do not. connect them with any powerful 
foreign house, but only with other Bourbons, 

PORTUGAL, 

The process of amalgamation of the different Royal families of Europe, 
and the ultimate absorption into the Teutonic element, is not visible in Spawn, 
but, as if in opposition, becomes the more apparent in the neighbour- 
ing Portugal. ‘The young King of this country, behind his array of seven- 
teen Christian names—Dom-Pedro-d’ Aleantara-Maric-Fernando-Miguel- 
Raphaél - Gabriél - Gonzaga - Xavier - Joio- Antonio - sangre Victor - Fran- 
cisco-d’ Asisse-J ulio-Amélio—has the somewhat homely-sounding title of 
‘Duke of Saxony ’’; and his father, also a King, carries this out still move 
by calling himself Ferdinand, ** King of Portugal and Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha.”’ ’ 

The grandson of Hugo Capet, Count Henry of Bourgogne, came into the 
Iberian peninsula about the year 1090, and received from King Alphonso lV 
permission to fight the Moors, then still inhabiting the Western parts of the 
country. He did so successfully ; and got as a reward for his services the 
whole of the land thus conquered, « fine little lordship extending from the 
Minho to the Tagus. Henry's sen and successor, Alfonso 1, completed the 
work, and with the help of the fleet of the Crusaders laid hold of Lisbon, un- 
conquered hitherto, and of a good part of the country South of it; and, having 
beaten five Mocrish Kings in one successful battle, in 1139, he crow ned him- 
self King, and, to perpetuate the remembrance of the origin of the crown, 
put the five shields of the Arab chiefs into the arms of Portugal, where they 
are seen up to this day. His successors have ruled the country ever sinee, 
and even given Emperors to a vast Transatlantic state. In the Ix ginning of 
this century, King Pedro de Alcantara governed both Portugal and Brazil ; 
but being compelled to give up the sovereignty of one of these countrics, he 
chose to leave the former to his daughter, Donna Maria da Gloria, and as- 
sumed the Imperial purple in Rio de Janeiro, Donna Maria I married, in 
1836, Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha; who on her death, in 1853, 
was named Regent of the kingdon, during the minority of his con, Don Pe- 
dro V, then only sixteen years old. The young King went on his travels in 
the summer of 1854, and paid a visit, first to Queen Victoria, and afterwards 
to the Continental courts of Europe, where all due honour was paid to him, 
it being well known that he was not without some vague matrimonal inten- 
tions. He subsequently landed a second time in England, and gossiping 
newsmen already pretended that he had found what he sought in this 
country; but they were, soon after, disappointed to hear that a young 
Princess of Hoherzollern was destined to share the throne of Portugal. The 
marriage of the Princess Stephanie von Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen with the 
young. King of Portugal is announced to take place on the 20th of April this 
year, in the Roman Catholic Church of St. Hedwig at Berlin. Pedro V 
took the reins of government into his own hands at his eighteenth birth- 
day; and he has since shown himself an enlightened, liberal ruler, with 
wisdom almost beyond his years. It thus seems as if the results of Bour- 
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bon-Teutonic alliances are highly favourable to beth races, even in their 
immediate consequences. 
SARDINIA, 

The famity of Victor Emmanuel IJ, King of Sardinia, is originally of 
German origin; but the founder of the direct line of Princes of Savoy was a 
Swiss Count, Berthold, who lived in the beginning of the eleventh century. 
The descend: ants of Berthold founded themselves 2 small but t compact littl 
principality in the Alps; thence gradually descending into the fertile plains 

f North Italy ; gradually aoqu iiring additional lordships, in great part 
through the personal character of the house ; 
recognized i in Europe “the kingdom of Sardinia,’’ including the quondam 
republic of Genoa, King Charles Emmanuel IV abdicated in 1802 in favour 


of his brother, Victor Emmanuel I; he again resigned the government, it 









1821, toa younger brother, Charles Felix; and when this King died, at an 
advanced age, in 1831, his successor, Charles Albert, consulted ouly the 


rosperity of his su bjec ts, when, in 1849, he put the crown on the head of 

is son. It cost him hard to do it; and soon afterwards, he 
of grief at not having been able to ‘do more good to his be loved « ountry. 

Victor Emmanuel II is at present in val thirty-seventh year of his ag 
He married, in 1842, a daughter of Archduke Renier of Austria, a brother 
of that Archduke John who wooed and won a Tyrolese innkeep ch ild. 
The Queen died in the beginning of 1855, and 1 the King had not only A, ) de- 


plore this loss, but saw, within a few weeks of it, both his mo the 1 his 
only brother laid in the grave. His Queen left oh five children, the secon 

of whom, Prince Humbert, now fouricen years old, is heir-apparent t 
the throne. The King’s late brother, who married a ‘Gennaio of King 


youngest of whom, now in his 
t relations the royal house of 
but through the latter its 


roug 
reigns, 


John of Saxony, also left two children, th 
fourth year, is called Duke of Gei oa. Dire 
Sardinia has only with Austria and Saxony, 
family is connected with the majority of Luropean sov 





Prussia. 
What Sardinia is to Italy, Prussia is to Ger 
and of Liberal political institutions. The e 
houses of Savoy and of Hohenzollern uuch similarity, for the founders 
of both houses had to thank only their own strong arm for what territory 
they acquired as the basis of the future Ay wer of the family. Unlike th 
ancient Hapsburgs, neither Zoller nor Savoy ever got a square yard of land 
through matrimoniai calculations. The Counts of Zollern were or isinally 
very poor knights, with nothing but an old castle in Suabia ; and one of 
first of them, "Thassilon, who lived in the beginning of the ninth century, is 
said frequently to have acted the geet of unauthorized customhouse-otlicer 
towards merchant travellers in the South of Germany. By whatsoever 
means, the family rose to comparative wealth; so that about the year 980, 
Thassilon’s successors were able to build themselves a new castle, in the 
lace of the old, and even to lend some money to the always needy German 
mperors, As acknowledgment or rather compensation for the latter ser- 
vice, (for the Kaisers of the Holy Roman Empire in no instance repaid their 
loans,) Emperor Otto IV made the Counts of Zollern hereditary Burgraves 
of Nuremberg, a past of some importance and considerable emolument ; 
when, a century later, sonic rebellious subjects of the Empire became eb- 
strepcrous, one of these Burgraves was sent down to the marshes on the 
river Elbe to chastise them in the name of the Kaiser. The work was well 
done ; the Kaiser was highly delighted with the service, and gratefully gave 
to the brave Burgraf all the lands which he had conquered in perpetual 
fief ; these lands are called at present the province of Brandenburg, an 


ny, the country of progress, 
, too, of the two reigning 















the place of the former big robber castle stands now a bigger town called 
Berlin. 
The reigning family of Prussia is connected, by earlier alliances than any 
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house of Brunswick, now on the 
ig of Prussia, Frederick William I, was 
when George was as yet only Elector of 
English throne, a double marriage 1 
na of Prussia, and Prince 
I inglish Princess 


other princely line, with the 
English throne. The second Kit 
married to a daughter of George I, 
Hanover. After he ¢ came to the 
tween the Prince of Wales and Princess Wi! 
Fre -derick (afterwards Frederick the G 


sovereign 














Amelia, was projected, and was on the luded, when 
secret Austrian machinations first interrupt ‘ke the good 
understanding between the two sovereigns. ever after- 
wards deplored this, and had good reas wif 


which his somewhat despotic father provided him was all but 
Frederick’s nephew and successor was so much inf! y th 
manners which the absence of refined female iety had engendered at t 
Court of Prussia, that during his reign, down to 1797, royal manners and 
morals were like those in the time of our Charles II; and it was not until 
the accession of Frederick William III, the father of the present King, 
that a better state of things got the upper ha ~ Frederick William Lil 
married, early in life, the lovely and highly-aceomplish an" Princess Louisa 
of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, a royal lady before whom even } Napoleon I, who 
hated the house of Prussia more than any other royal family in Europe, 
was compelled to bow. Unfortunately, her son, the present King Frederick 


SOK 





William LV, was only fifteen years old when me died, and, falling g like some 
of his precedessors under Austrian influence, he was made to unite himself 
to the Roman Catholic Princess Elizabeth of Bavaria marriage whict h 
turned out to be childless, and not very happy. The King has six brothers 
aud sisters: the first is the actual Regent of Prussia, who has this week 
become the » father- in-law of our Princess Royal, aud who is married to a 


daughter of the late Grand Duke of Saxe- Weimar ; the second is the widov 

of the late Czar Nicholas, now Empress-Dowager of Russia, residing in 
Florence ; the third is Prince Charles, married to another daughter of the 
late Gran! Duke of Saxe-Weimar, a sister of the Princess of Prussia; the 
fourth is the Grand Duchess Dowager of Mecklenburg-Schwerin; the fifth 
is Princess Louisa, married to the Prince Frederick of the Ne therland 8; 
and the sixth is Prince Albert, who was married to Marrianne, a daughter of 








the late King William I of Holland, but divorced from her, after a u nion 
of nineteen years, on account of adultery. There ave, besides, some cl 
dri n of the late King’s brother, all of them, as also the Princess of Hohen- 
5 olle rm, the elder branch of the family, married to German sovereigns, 


but 


f lesser importance. On the whole, the house of Prussia has more ext 
sive and more important family connexions than almost any other royal line 
in Europe. The Hohenzollern sovereigns ave nearly related to the reigning 





houses of Great Britain, of Russia, of Holland, < Bavaria, of Austria, of 
Saxony, of Hanover, of Baden, and many other reigning families of min 
power. 
SWEDEN, 
The house of Prussia is also, though indirectly, related to the royal fa- 


mily of Sweden, a family interesting in mor 
house of Bernadotte is of posterior date to that of the house of Bone 

pa nd yet the royal Swedish family is alrea pady sufficiently engrafted on 
the stock of European royalty to find wives and husbands among the class ; 
a thing in which the members of the Corsican house, although their chief is 
a mighty Emperor, have not as yet succeeded, The reason for this good 
luck of the Bernadottes may be found in the calm, quiet, diplomatic way in 
which they settled down on their Northern throne, and gradually serewed 
themselves into the confidence of their brother monarchs. The founder of 
the house, Jean Bernadotte, the son of a notary in the South of France, 


> than one respect. ‘The tenure 





litera lly died | 





until the settlement of 1815 | 


and | 


| Orange- 


od alt his lif scteiihs th iet. pre ne manner: and from a pri- 
vate of m wos he worked his way throu all the grades of military hier. 
art hy up to the rank of general under the first Bon: aparte. When poor Gus- 
tavus Adolphus of Sweden was deposed by the conspiracy of a party, and his 
uncle the Duke of Sudermania was placed on the throne as Charles XIU, 
the conspirators, most of them secret Republicans, succeeded in bring- 
ing abo it the election of Jean Bernadotte, who took great pe ins to spread a 


belief in his Demoeratie opinions. As soon as the de posed King had left 


net 











the country the new heir-apparent came to Stockholm; where he was well 
received | e whole royal family, with the exception of the wife of the 
Ex-Monar h, ¥ vho had not followed her husband into exile, but, for some 





reason or other, preferred to stop in her old residenve. She was « ontinually 


shut up in her Awe e, and seldom mixed with the gay world, except when 
she could not help doing so without offending her kind uncle the new King, 
who always treated her with the greatest consideration. At last, wishing 


to draw her out of her seclusion, he succeeded in persuading her to receive 
the Crown Prince, John Bernadotte, who all the while had stood aloof re- 
pectfully, not intruding himself on the Ex-Queen, nor on anybody else, 
consented to receive him, the wife of Gustavus Adolphus arranged 
reti ng it her own palace; stipulating that the entertainment on the 
shot uld only consist of tea and e ards, as music had never been al- 
lowed under her root since her misfortune. To this rather meagre féte the 
ull the distinguished fore igners residing in Stoc kholm were 






occasion 





whole eourt and 

nvited Ss idden indisposition prevented the old King from joining the 

part nut the Ex- Queen did the ho mours with great seeming afftability, 

She ] la rubber of whist with Prince Bernadotte and the Ambassadors 

f England and Russia. After cards, the tea was served, with a magnifi- 
] the Queen and Prince. The Queen advanced, 


nt plateau, prepared for 
! the tea into two cups, 





indicating one to Bernadotte; who 








ul por a 

was it in the act of taking it, when suddenly he felt the pressure of a 
thumb on his shoulder, forcible and sig - enough to convince him that 
t was met for a warning. Calm d collected, as Bernado tte was 





his life, he did not move his eyes, but quietly and in the most 
¢ manner exclaimed, ** Ah, Madame, it is it npossible that I can 
Ma jesty to serve me !’’—which saying, he seized the plateau, 
und adroitly in such a manner that the cup which was in- 
a was placed before the Queen and the oth er before himself, 
Ex te sm turned deadly pale, and made a movement as if 
“Howe ver, the hesitation was but momentary. Collecting herself 
she bowed to the Crown Prince and the company, ind, taking 
drank its contents to the last drop. Great was the exteuletinen nt of 


througiuout 


oncernhe 


















the itis ens of Stoc kholm, when they re: ad next ¢ ry, in the official gazette 
of Stoekhe the following a paragraph—* The Queen Dorothe a died 
suddenly du aie the night. The of the death is believed to be apo- 
plexy.""* 


Through such scenes Prince Bernadotte had to make his road to the throne ; 
and warily indeed did he proceed on his way. When at last King, in 1818, 
his fir -* object was to look about for family alliances to strengthen his dynasty, 
After long dipk matic negotiations, he saw that he could find no better consort 
for his eldest son than the half-le gitimate Princess Josephine of Leuchten- 
berg, whose father, Prince Eugéne, had engrafted his family in some degree 
on the royal house of Bavaria. This was the first step of the Bernadottes 
towards an alliance with the sovereigns of Europe; their second step ad- 
vanced them a good deal further. On the 12th June 1850, Prince Charles, 
the present Regent of Sweden, married a Princess of the ancient house of 
assau, a daughter of Prince Frederick of the Netherlands and of 
Princess Louise of Prussia the sister of King Frederick William IV; and 
now the family of Bernadotte might be said to have entered, on a footing of 
equality, the great circle of sovereigns of Europe. Through this union, and 
throu gh the former of King Oscar with the Princess of Leue htenberg, the 
house of Bernadotte has become directly related to the reigning families of 
Holland, of Prussia, and Bavaria, and through them, in directly, to those 
of Great Britain, Russia, Austria, and the rest of the sovereigns of this 
uarter of the globe. 























SAXONY. 


is not the « ountry ori which 






What we now eall Saxony lly so named, 








ies further North. The earliest writers who menti the Saxons, Ptole- 
muwus among othera, describe them as neighbours of the Danes: so that an- 
ient § must have been where Holstein, Oldenburg, Hanover, &c., 





xony 
‘ 1 However, the rulers of the modern kingdom and duchies of 
e descendants of the chiefs of that old Saxony on the North 
they who carried the further South into Germany. 
: of this family is lost in the night of tir ne. Herr Johann Hiibner, 
conscientious genealo; gical bookworm, traces the line of Saxon 
King Harderich, ** who 
liv ed in year of the world 3858,” and whose successor, King Bas rich, 
was swaying his flaxen-haired subjects at the time Jesus Christ. was born, 
Th fourteenth in the list of these ancient Saxon monarchs was a certain 
Hengst or Hengist, who, in the year 449, in company with his brother 


ame 





that most 


s ne itly two thousand ye: urs back, to one 


+) 
til 




















Horsa, crossed the raging North Sea, to conquer an island called Britannia. 
Another well-known man was the twenty-fourth of this line, Prince Witte- 
kind ; andthe modern Saxon court biographers, who seem to be ashamed to go 
back into the past as far as old John Hiibner, commonly meution this prince as 
founder of the race. Wittekind was persuaded into Christianity by the 
great | ror Charlemagne, w ho solemnly baptized him, in the year 7865, 
ind t mad n a Jlerzog, or chief of armed mer nm gave him for wife 
i Christian Princess po ta 1 dg His desce ndant in the fourth gene- 
ration was Duke Henry, who, in 919, was chosen Emperor of Germany, or 
of the ** Holy Roman Empire ”’ as it was called; a dignity which he trans- 
mitted to son, grandson, and great-grandson. Thus the family rose in in- 
fluence, and their hereditary dominions beeame gradually more extended, 
and were at last elevated into an electorate. Saxony would have, perhaps, 
in course of time embraced the whole of Germany, us the members of the 
i family continually kept at the head of the other princes, but for 
a law of primogeniture. _— non-existence of any such regu- 

ring the middle ages is the reason that Germany to this day is 


an suber of petty prine ipal lities, all of them weak and help- 
 disunitec 1. No sooner, therefore, liad Saxony risen to a certain 
juence, than its power was broken up again. Frederick the 
» reigned from 1428 to 1464, left at his death two children, Albert 
between whom, according to ge, the electorate was divided ; 
came the founders of two branches of the ven ealled to this 
day the Alb rtine and the Ernestine lines. From the latt« , the elder 
“the two, spri ing the sovereigns of the ducal houses; and fro n Prince Al- 
This change of 


use 












bert, the younger brother, descend the Kings of Saxony. 
between the elder and the younger line was brought about by the 
re sof the Ernestine family in favour of Protestantism ; for which 
they punished by tl bigoted Em yperor Charles V, who took the 
electorate from them, and gave it tothe younger line. Notwithstanding 
such losses, the elder branch of the anily (to oot m belongs the Prince 
Consort of England) have always stood out valiantly for Protestantism 
and liberty of conscience; and when, in 1697, the Elector Friedrich 
August I became a convert to the Roman Catholic faith in order to gain 
* The responsibility of this story remains with the late Thomas Raikes, Esq. 

Diary, iii. 199.) 
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the crown of Poland, the indignation of the Ernestine family was on the 
point of going beyond words. 

The house of Saxony, chiefly this elder line, now represented in the four 
ducal families, has been more fertile in members than any other princely 
house for the last century. The present King of Saxony, John Nepomuk, 
who is married to a daughter of the late King Maximilian of Bavaria, has no 
fewer than eight children living, all born at intervals of from eighteen 
months to two years, Four of them are married already : the Crown Prince 
to a Princess Wasa; Princess Elizabeth to the brother of the King of Sar- 
dinia, whose death we mentioned above ; Princess Anne to the Crown Prince 
of Tuscany; and Princess Marguerite to the second brother of the Emperor 
of Austria. There are, besides, the widow of the former King Frederick 
Augustus, a daughter of the King of Bavaria, and several other relations. 

The next Saxon Prince in importance, the Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar, 
married a daughter of the late King William Il of the Netherlands, and has 
four children, the eldest of whom, Prince Charles, is not more than thirteen 
years old. His two sisters are married to two brothers of the King of Prus- 
sia; the elder sister, Maria, to Prince Charles, and the younger sister, 
Augusta, to the Prince of Prussia. The latter reval lady, who accompanied 
her son this week at the important ceremony in St. James's Chapel, is at 
resent in her forty-sixth year. Herr *, the Grand Ducl ; 
ussia, is the eldest sister of the late Czar 
Lastly, the Dukes of Saxe-Meining: 














them, not many children, but numerous cousins, uncles One of 
the latter, Princess Alexandrine, now called Alexandra-Josefowna, was 
married, in 1830, to the Grand Duke Constantine of Russia, eldest brother 


the 1 r Saxe- 





of the present Czar. 

The fast branch of the four ducal house } 1¢ house of 
Coburg-Gotha—not consisting of above a dozen members, and the head of 
which rules over a population of not more than 150,000 (about the popula- 
tion of Bradford, in Yorkshire)—is undoubtedly the bes?-connected family in 
Europe. The reigning Duke, Ernest II, married Princess Alexandrina, 
daughter of the late Grand Duke Leopold of Baden; his brother is Prince 
Albert, Consort of the Queen of Great Britain ; his eldest aunt is the di- 
vorced wife of the late Grand Duke Constantine of Russia, the elder broth: 
of Czar Nicholas, who discarded her that he might unite himself to a Polish 
lady, the Countess of Grudzinska ; his other aunt is the Duchess of Kent, 
mother of Queen Victoria; and his uncle is King Leopold of Belgium. One 
of his cousins is King of Portugal, and another has married the daughter of 
a King, Princess Clementine, who followed her husband into Coburg when 
her father, Louis Philippe, was on the throne of France. The house of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha, therefore, is nearly related to the royal families of Great 
Britain, of Portugal, Belgium, Russia, Holland, Baden, and most of the 
ether reigning houses of Europe. 

Great Brirary. 

The present royal family of this country, members of the house of Bruns- 
wick-Liineburg, trace their origin to the tirst Margraves of Este, who lived 
in the beginning of the eleventh century, and who married into the family 
of the Guelph, German Counts who were living in Suabia, but had posses- 
sions in the North of Italy, then a province of the Holy Roman Empire. 
Through these Guelphs, aad through alliances with other rising houses, the 
members of the house of Exte soon acquired considerable territory, chiefly in 
the North of Germany. One of them, John, established himself, in the 
middle of the thirteenth century, as Duke of Liineburg, and another, Al- 
brecht, at about the same time as Duke of Brunswick. The family, how- 
ever, soon split into seores of little branch lines, each with but a few square 
yards of territory ; and not one of them rose to any considerable influence 
in Germany, until two Dukes, who saw the source of the evil, Prince George 
William of Celle and Prince Ernest Augustus of Hanover, established, in 1680, 
the law of primogeniture. This brought about a sudden rise in the fortunes 
of the family. Only twelve years after the promulgation of this law, the 


of Saxony, 





territories of one branch of the house had become so well rounded off that | 
| London exercises in England, as naturally representing th 


George William I rose to the dignity of Elector; which he transmitted, 
with still increased territory, to his son and successor, George Louis. This 
second Elector, however, had not long governed his paternal dominions be- 
fore news reached him, in 1714, that Queen Anne of Great Britain was dead, 
and that he was to be her successor. At first George Louis was exceedingly 
loth to leave his beloved Hanover for any throne beyond the seas, and he 
had to be almost forced by his friends to «« cept the proffered crown ; for his 
daughter was married to King Frederick William of Prussia, and all his re- 
lations were in Germany. He did go at last, after long hesitation; but he 
returned every year to the country of his ancestors. In his son George LI, 
born in Germany, this love of the ** Vaterland’’ was not quite so strong; 
yet even he made his periodical pilgrimages into Germany ; and it was not 
until the accession of the third George that the house of Brunswick-Hanover 
can be said to have become naturalized in the country of their adoption. 
The family, before as well as after it aseended the English throne, had 








| out with the shining uniforms of the household cavalry. 


Che Petropalis. 

London took a kind of half-holiday on Monday; for business lan- 
guished, and amusement was the order of the day. The Banks and 
the Customhouse were open; but the Stock Exchange was closed, and 
many shops were shut. Very early in the morning the great thorough- 
fares leading towards St. James’s and Buckingham Palaces were bordered 
by a moving column of people, nearly all going one way, and seemingly 
endless, As they reached the common centre of attraction, the dark- 
looking masses drew up in dense but irregular array in the open spaces 
round St. James's Palace, in the Green Park, along both sides of the 
Mall, and on the esplanade in front of Buckingham Palace. Some 
climbed up into the trees; some stood on rickety chairs, stools, and 
tables, supplied by the costermonger fraternity, others stood on the 
palisades and iron hurdles in the Park. The outer lines of the sombre 
crowd were defined by equally sombre uniforms of the police, picked 
From ten 
o'clock until late in the afternoon the crowd stood patiently, but not 
noisclessly, on the damp ground. Some accidents occurred. The over- 
weighted houschold furniture brought from the East end gave way here 
and there, endangering the limbs of the Boys and men 
were maliciously shaken down from the branches of the trees, and more 
than one leg was fractured. The police were almost at the mercy of the 
mob; but on the whole the multitude behaved well, quictly dispersing 
when there was nothing more to be seen, - 

As evening approached, the main thoroughfares Westward—the 
Strand, Regent Street, Pall Mall, Piccadilly—were filled with the endless 
streams of the sight-seers.” The illuminations which attracted them were 
general though not universal, and pretty if not novel. There were 
stars in gas and in lamps, transparencies, initials, inscriptions, true- 
lovers’ knots, and flags and streamers, the monotonous details of which 
the journals duly described next day. The people behaved pretty well, 
but not perfectly, it is said, as at the Peace celebration. 

The public offices were not illuminated; so that the exhibition of 
feeling was wholly popular. 

In the course of the day some holiday-makers went to the Crystal 
Palace; some to the National Gallery, the South Kensington Museum, 
and other places of public resort. 

On Tuesday the Court of Common Council resolved to present ad- 
dresses of congratulation to the Queen, the Prince Consort, the Duchess 
of Kent, and to the bride and bridegroom. On the same day 
Middlesex Magistrates passed similar resolutions. 

The poor children, 2500 in number, now in course of education at the 


occupants. 





| St. Thomas Charterhouse and Golden Lane Public Schools, were taken 


continually intermarried with German Princes and Princesses, and with | 


them alone; and it is consequently of pure Teutonic blood. All the matri- 
monial alliances, with the sole exception of this last of the eldest daughter 
of Queen Victoria with the presumptive heir of the throne of Prussia, were 
concluded, too, with the smaller princely houses of Germany. Saxe-Mein- 


ingen, Hesse-Homburg, Mecklenburg-Strelitz, Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel, | : 
| lum which is the honour and the boast of England 


and other families of no greater political importance, have hitherto furnished 
the contingent of royal consorts for the reigning house of Great Britain. 

The Queen of Great Britain is related, more or less intimately, to all the 
other roy! families. King Leopold I of Belgium is her uncle ; King Georgy 
V of Hanover is her first cousin; the Duke of Saxe-Coburg is her brother- 
in-law, and the heir-apparent to the throne of Prussia her son-in-law; the 
King-Regent of Portugal, the Duke of Brabant, Princess Clementine of 
France, daughter of the late King Louis Philippe, and the Archduchess 
Marie of Austria, are her cousins. Being thus in close bonds of consan- 

‘uinity with the reigning houses of Prussia, Austria, Belgium, Hanover, 
Portugal, and the Duchies of Saxony, Queen Victoria, through them, can 
claim family connexion with the sovereigns of the remaining countries of 
Europe ; all of them, as we have shown above, being in the most intimat 
relationship with either Austria, Prussia, or the Saxon Duchies. 

Even among the non-sovereign families of Germany, Queen Victoria has 
many relations. Prince Charles of Leiningen, Licutenant-General in the 
service of Bavaria, is her brother-in-law ; and his Consort, Countess Marie of 
Klebelsberg, is her sister-in-law, or rather wes, for she was divorced from the 
Prince in 1848, aftera union of nineteen years, Their eldest son, Prince Ernest, 
born in 1830, is a Lieutenant in the British Navy ; and the second, Prins 
Edward, born in 1833, is a Captain in the Austrian service, Another sister- 
in-law of her Majesty is Princess Anne of Leiningen, who married the 
mediatized Prince of Hohenlohe-Langenburg, and one of whose sons, Prine: 
Victor, born 1833, is, like his cousin Ernest, Lieutenant in the British Navy. 
These maternal relations of Queen Victoria may be traced far even into the 
nobility of Germany, as the house of Leiningen is split into seven branches, 
the members of only one of which have right to the title of Prinee, while 
the others—they of Leiningen- Hardenburg, Leiningen-Reudenau, Leiningen- 
Westerburg, Leiningen-Heidesheim-Falkenburg, &e.—are mere Counts of 
the ci-devant Holy Roman Empire. To furnish a list of these connexions, 
however, would lead us too far ; and we conclude our analysis of European 
royalty with this last hasty glance at her Majesty’s German cousins. 












on Thursday to the Crystal Palace, and feasted with tea andcake, in 
honour of the marriage of the Princess Royal. 


The resolution adopted last week by the Corporation of London, on 
the recent attempt upon the life of the Emperor of the French, was pre- 
sented by the Lord Mayor and a deputation to Count de Persigny on Sa- 
turday. The French Ambassador replied, in the English language, as fol- 
lows. 

‘**My Lord Mayor and Gentlemen—I thank you in the name of - Sove- 





reign. Amongst all the congratulations which pour in daily upon the Em- 
yeror, I wish to explain why I attach so high an importance to your address, 


t is because I know the great and legitimate influence which the City of 
immense com- 
mercial movement of your country. 

‘** You were the first to understand the great interests which require the 
alliance of the two nations, England, indeed, proud, and justly proud, of 
that maritime, colonial, and commercial power for which Providence seems 
from of old to have destined her, can only desire the continuation of the 
best understanding with France. France, for her part, is bound by an in- 
terest equally important; for, after having founded a great government, 
strong in the sympathy of a whole nation, there is but one thing she can 
desire, and that is peace, to assure the strongest foundations for her dynasty. 

‘France is at this moment shocked and agitated by the frightful crime 
which foreigners have just attempted against the person of her Sovereign, 
And seeing the series of attempts at assassination which are periodically 
made by foreigners living in England, she is filled with anxiety and alarm 
that such dangers can approach her from a country side by side with whose 
soldiers she has Just shed her blood on the battle-fields of the Crimea, I, 
who live amongst you, thoroughly comprehend the sincerity of the friend- 
ship which England bears to France, for I daily see the most convincing 
proofs of it. Iam aware also of the noble and lofty principles which are 
the foundation of your legislation. 

**I especially admire and reverence, country, that right of asy- 
the shelter which you 
yield to all the victims of the political passions of the Continent is your 
glory, and it is not France who would wish to see it diminished 

** Far from complaining, we are glad that, here, illustrious princes, fallen 
from the throne, should find the respect due to great misfortunes ; and we 
honour you for the protection and eaphenn which you give to all the sufferers 
of our political struggles, to whatsoever party they may belong. Let them 
live, then, in England, in peace, in security, in independence, and with 
every freedom of action. My country too well understands what is honour- 
able feeling, ever to demand from the friendship of England anything which 
could touch her honour. 

** Permit me, then, to tell you what is the true question. It does not lie in 
the attempts at assassination in themselves, nor even in the crime of the 14th 
January, which your Government would have hastened to have warned us 
against if it could have known it beforehand : the whole question is in the 
moral situation of France, which has become anxiously doubtful of the real 
sentiments of England. Reasoning in effect by analogy, popular opinion 
declares, that were there in France men sutliciently infamous to reeommend 
in their clubs, in their papers, in their writings of every kind, the assassi- 
uation of a foreign sovereign, and actually te prepare its execution, a French 
administration would not wait to receive the demands of a foreign govern- 
ment, nor to see the enterprise set on foot. To act against such conspiracies, 
ich erimes, public notoriety would be sufficient to set our 
urity would be taken immediately, 

| that nothing of a like nature should 


in your 





to auticipate 

} 

law in motion, and measur 
‘Well, then, France is astonis! 


| have taken place in England; and Frenchmen say, ‘ Either the English law 


is sufficient, as certain lawyers declare, and why then is it not applied ? or 
it is insufficient, which is the opinion of other lawyers ; and in this case wh 


| does not a free country, which makes its own laws, remedy this omission f 


In one word, France does not understand, and cannot understand, this state 
of things; and in that resides the harm, for she may mistake the true senti- 
ments of her ally, and no longer believe in her sincerity. 
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‘Now, gentlemen, if ever that mutual confidence between nation and na- 
tion which is the true foundation of a stable alliance should be impaired, it 
would be a deplorable misfortune for both countries and for the whole of 
civilization : but, thank God, between two nations interested in preserving 
their cordial relations—between two Governments who esteem one another, 
and who continually display towards each other the most friendly senti- 
ments—the occurrence of such an evil is, I am persuaded, almost impossible.’’ 


The Court of Proprietors of the East India Company has sat two ee 
this week, Wednesday and Thursday ; Mr. Mangles in the chair. The 
subjects of discussion were the petition of the Directors, and Mr. Craw- 
shay’s resolution, which declared that the transfer of the power of the 
Com to the Crown would endanger the constitutional interests of 
England and imperil the safety of India ; and that it called for resistance. 
The principal speakers on behalf of the Company were the Chairman, 
Mr. Trelps, Mr. Mills, Mr. Prinsep, Mr. White M.P., Mr. Willoughby 
M.P., and Dr. J. Burnes. The tone of the speeches was somewhat im- 
ressive, but the arguments were such as to leave the petition still the 
st defence of the Company’s rule and claims. The subjects they chiefly 
handled were the annexation of Oude, which some of them made the 
ground of a violent charge against the Government; the Affghan war, 
on which they grew bitterly Ramat; and prostituted patronage, which 
gave rise to vehement prophetical tirades. Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
called iP by some allusions from Mr. Mills, explained his posi- 
tion. e was a Director nominated by the Crown, and he had 
always disapproved of the double government: he challenged an ad- 
mission that his opinion had not disqualified him from acting cordially 
with the Court. He had not signed the petition, because, against his 
instincts, and almost against his reason, he concurred in the proposal to 
bring the two bodies into harmony. He suggested that a Royal Prince 
should be sent out to inaugurate the change. Sir Henry took a gloomy 
view of our prospects in India. Sir Frederick Currie, also a nominee 
Director, explained that he had signed the petition, not because he con- 
curred in all its statements, but because he heartily concurred in its 
rayer. He thought the time inopportune for the proposed change. 
he resolution was agreed to unanimously. When the petition was put, 
Mr, Jones proposed an amendment to insert a clause relating to the Court 
of Proprictors ; but it found no seconder. Mr. Lewin moved, and Mr. 
Mackenzie seconded an amendment to the cffect that many of the state- 
ments in the petition were ‘ opposed to the facts of the case.” It was 
negatived, and the petition was adopted with all but unanimity, only four 
dissenting. 

A very strong deputation, led by Sir William Clay and twelve Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, waited on Lord Palmerston on Wednes- 
day, with the object of inducing him to promise that he would bring ina 
bill for the abolition of church-rates next session, or support one to be 
brought in by a private Member. Speeches were made by Sir William 
Clay, Mr. Pellatt, and Dr. Forster ; and there was some smart sparring 
between the Premier and Mr. Thomas Duncombe, who wanted either 
promise of a Ministerial bill or promise of Ministerial support for a pri- 
vate Member's bill. Lord Palmerston declined to argue the question, and 
held that the best course would be to permit the Government to select its 
own time for bringing in its own measure. He did not think it de- 
sirable to bring in any measure which the Government had not a fair 
prospect of carrying within the session. Ife had some hopes of intro- 
ducing one which might satisfy all parties. But it is not a convenient 
way of legislating, for one person to bring in a bill and another to take it 
up. It is easier to bring in your own new bill than to convert ten old 
bills. But the expediency of introducing the bill must depend upon the 
state of business. 

The deputation withdrew ; and the members of it, again mecting at 
the Thatched House Tavern in St. James's Street, resolved to press for- 
ward on their own responsibility a bill for the total and uncompensated 
abclition of church-rates. 





Tuesday, the anniversary of the founding of New South Wales, the 
first of the Australian Colonies, was celebrated by a dinner at the Albion 
Hotel, more remarkable for the character of the gentlemen present, and 
the good feeling they displayed, than for what they said. There were 

resent—Sir Charles Nicholson, late Speaker of the Legislative Council of 

New South Wales, in the chair; the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
the Speaker of the House of Commons, Sir John Pakington, Mr. Glad- 
stone, Sir Roderick Murchison, Mr. Merivale, and Captain Sturt. In 
the course of the evening, the Chairman testified to the loyalty of the Aus- 
tralian Colonies; spoke warmly on the subject of the recent wedding ; 
and said that if Prince Alfred, in the course of his experience as a sailor, 
touched at an Australian port, he might be sure of a hearty welcome. 
He seemed gratified at the presence of Mr. Gladstone, Sir John Paking- 
ton, and Sir Roderick Murchison; and he spoke in the highest terms of 
Mr. Labouchere’s ability, urbanity, and kindness. Mr. Labouchere made 
a cordial answer. 

There had been times, he said, when the relations between the Austra- 
lian Colonies and the Colonial Office were not altogether of an amicable 
description. He had no wish to go back to those times. (‘* Hear, hear !”’ 
Srom Mr. Gladstone.) Ue believed that that state of things was not 
owing to the fault of former Colonial rulers, who were men of the highest 
ability and of the purest and most patriotic intentions; but it was the fault 
of the system, under which no man could well perform his duty. The af- 
fairs of a colony thousands of miles off, and of a people naturally jealous of 
their rights, were conducted at home under a system full of delays and com- 
plications ; and the result could be no other than discontent and dissatisfac- 
tion. We have changed all that, and have adopted a simpler and wiser 
process : in order to govern the Colonics well, we have resolved to go- 
vern very little, and to leave the management of the details of Australian 
affairs altogether to Australians. (‘' Hear, hear!’ and cheers.) It is 
thought that they can manage their own affairs more wisely and effectively, 
and certainly more satisfactorily to themselves. They may have made some 
mistakes; but if they had not, the government of Australia would have 
been unlike any other in the world. At any rate, if they do, the remedy is 
at hand. They can change their administrations ; a plan which it is found 
the Australians are not slow to adopt. He never opened a despatch from 
a Governor of Australia but he found it stated that he was in the midst of a 
Ministerial crisis—that he had got rid of one set of Ministers and was look- 
ing out for another. (‘* Hear, hear !’’ and laughter.) That, however, is 
the action of a free people who are exercising their rights, and it is a con- 
dition incident to those free institutions and that responsible government 


| 








under which the Australian Colonies are prospering. He had‘endeavoured 
during the time he had been at the Colonial Office to duct his relati 
with the Colonies in the spirit which is due to their responsible govern- 
ments. There could be no ter mistake than to give a colony responsible 
government and not allow it to have fair play. He had acted on the prin- 
ciple of giving it fair play ; and he had found most excellent coadjutors in 
that policy in the able men who are now the Governors of the Australian 
provinces. 

The Speaker of the House of Commons, Mr. Gladstone, and Sir John 
Pakington, spoke on the happy relations now subsisting between Eng- 
land and her Colonies: Sir John especially pointed out that of the 
1,500,0007. subscribed to the Patriotic Fund, Australia subscribed one- 
tenth, that is 150,0007, 





The number of persons who attended evening service at Westminster 
Abbey on Sunday, drawn thither by the announcement that the Bishop 
of Oxford would preach, exceeded that of any previous occasion, and 
hundreds were excluded. St. Margaret's Church was also densely 
crowded. 


The Leviathan stood yesterday in more than seventeen feet of water. 
A large portion of her cradles has been knocked away ; and should the 
tide rise higher today than has been calculated, she will be hauled off at 
once; if not, then her final plunge into deep water will take place to- 
morrow. 








The Court of Queen’s Bench gave judgment on Tuesday in a case respect- 
ing the purchase of British Bank shares. On the 2lst August 1856, Mr. 
Remfrey bought of Butler and another ten shares; a deed of transfer was 
signed by the sellers; the bank stopped, and Mr. Remfrey refused to 
sign the deed, or to pay the money: as the bank had stopped, no actual 
transfer could be effected. But Mr. Remfrey found that by the rules 
of the Stock Exchange Ais broker must pay the money to the sellers’ 
broker; so he paid his broker, but brought an action to recover the amount 
from the sellers of the shares, on the ground that the consideration had 
wholly failed: this had been fortunate for the plaintiff, however, as he es- 
caped being placed on the black list of ‘‘ contributories.”” The Court decided 
against Mr. Remfrey : he had paid his money well knowing the position of 
affairs, having acted on a principle of honour: the action could not be 
supported. 

In November 1857, Mrs. Emily Cherry obtained from the Court of Queen's 
Bench leave to exhibit articles of peace against her husband, the Reverend 
Henry Curtis Cherry, a Magistrate and Rector. The articles alleged that 
Mr. Cherry had insulted his wife, and told her to leave the house, pointing 
to the door; that he had assaulted her in the vestry of St. Giles’s Church, 
Reading ; and that when she left him to save her life, he had forcibly car- 
ried her off to his house. Sir Frederick Thesiger, on behalf of Mr. C erry 
made some statements intended to cast some discredit on the accuracy of the 
allegations ; but he admitted that Mr. Cherry had forced his wife back to his 
house. The Court, thinking itself bound to interfere for the wife’s protec- 
tion, ordered Mr. Cherry to find bail, himself in 100/., and two sureties in 
502. each, to keep the peace. 

An extraordinary bankruptcy case was heard before Commissioner Fane 
on Thursday. The bankrupts were Henry Hall and Cheslyn Hall, solici- 
tore, and cattle-breeders. Their liabilities were 150,000/. ; their assets from 
20,0007. to 25,0007. The point of the case was, that the bankrupts had made 
a wholesale use for their own profit of money intrusted to them by their 
clients. Cheslyn Hall had been struck off the roll of attorneys for a breach 
of trust. One of the principal creditors was Sir Charles Rushout Rushout, 
formerly Sir Charles Cockerell. Before the bankruptcy, he was set down as 
a creditor for 22,0007. ; after the bankruptcy, he proved for 75,0002., less a 
sum of 6000/. for law charges. Practically the Halls acted as his bankers. 
In rendering him an account on pressure, they “ overlooked”’ a sum of 
12,000/., and other sums amounting altogether to 40,0007. They raised 
20,0007. on mortgage for Sir Charles; he got 12,0007. only. Cheslyn Hall 
sold stock belonging to his clients to the amount of 16,000/. and applied it 
to the use of the firm. These and other facts came out strongly at the exa- 
mination. The case was adjourned. 


Several cases were brought before the Criminal Appeal Court on Saturday. 

Lopez, a foreigner, while on board a British ship, wounded another fo- 
reigner; both were seamen; Lopez was convicted at Exeter. Had the 
Exeter Court jurisdiction in the case? It was decided that the Court had 
jurisdiction. 

Sattler was convicted of murdering Policeman Thain. He had been 
taken into custody at Hamburg, without a warrant, and put on board an 
English steamer ; on the way to England he shot Thain. Was his act an 
offence against the law of England ? The Court decided, that, no matter 
under what cireumstances Sattler was arrested at Hamburg, he was under 
the English law when in custody of Thain on board the steamer: he shot 
Thain for revenge, not to effect his own liberation. Conviction affirmed. 

Wright, agent for the Spalding Bank, appropriated 3000/. from a safe in 
which money belonging to the bank was ,deposited by him; he was con- 
victed of embezzlement. It was urged that as he was not a servant of the 
bank,—as the bank never had possession of the money,—Wright could not 
have stolen it from the bank. ‘The Court sustained the conviction, on the 
ground that when the moncy was put into the safe it became in the posses- 
sion of the bank. Mr. Baron Martin regretted that the law was in such a 
state as to give rise to a discussion upon the point. 





Provincial, 

The wedding-day of the Princess Royal was kept in the chief pro- 
vincial towns with much the same observances as in London. There 
was a general disposition to relax the hurry of business; there were 
balls in great numbers, banquets; in some places flags were hoisted 
and guns fired; in others there were illuminations in addition ; and in 
town and village throughout ,the country the joy-bells gave forth their 
stirring peals. 





Early in December, Mahmoud Effendi, a Turk and professing Christian, 
caused the banns of marriage between himself and Miss Heaton, the daugh- 
ter of an English officer, to be called in the parish-church of Stoke Dameral, 
Devonport, by the rector, the Reverend W. y St. Aubyn. Hereupon, his cu- 
rate, the Reverend James Bliss, forbade the banns, on the ground that the 
man was a Mahometan and not a Christian—he had not been baptized. A 
correspondence ensued between Mr. St. Aubyn and Mr. Bliss; the curate in- 
voked the aid of his bishop, Dr. Philpott, and Dr. Philpott sent a notice of 
inhibition. In the mean time, to mect the most tangible yr, some Mr. 
St. Aubyn baptized the candidate for matrimony in Stoke Church; Mr. 
Bliss, unwilling to give a bond for caution-money required by law, with- 
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drew his resistance to the banns, and the couple were married by Mr. St 
Aubyn. The Bishop then sent four commissioners to inquire whether Mr. 
St. Rubyn had been guilty of the offence of baptizing an adult without 
giving previous notice to his bishop. The commissioners met at Plymouth 
on Monday, and decided that there was prim’ facie evidence to justify a 


prosecution . 
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Mr, Belaney, the Lancashire Magistrate who was sentenced in November | 


to be imprisoned in the Queen’s Bench for one year for appropriating to 
himself two pounds extracted from men charged with killing rabbits, has 
been liberated : the exposure and disgrace brougit on a severe illness, which 
threatened even his life. 

There was a great crash at the Bolton station early on Thursday morning, 
with the loss of one life. A heavy train of goods and coal-waggons was 
coming in, descending an incline; in consequence of a thaw, the brakes 
would not act, the weight of the train forced forward the engine, and the 
whole mass rushed through the station, dashed through gates, crossed a 
street, knocked down —_ of a shed and the station, and crushed a train 
which was in waiting for passengers. George Royle, a plate-layer, who was 
standing on the step of the engine, was crushed to death in the ruins; but 
no one else was hurt. 


SCOTLAND. 
The capital of Scotland shared in the general spirit of festivity abroad 
on Monday. 


| Lord Elgin and Baron Gros sent in their demands, 


The ancient Parliament House was made the scene of a | 


nquet, and under its old roof were gathered many of the most distin- | 


ba 
gui in politics, literature, arms, and civil life in Edinburgh. Busi- 
ness had been partially suspended during the day, and there was an 
illumination at night. 

In like manner, there were banquets at Aberdeen and Old Aberdeen, 
a soirée at Glasgow, various rejoicings in other places even so far North 
as Wick; a banquet at Balmoral, and bonfires on the mountains. 


Foreiqu aud Colouial. 


Franr?.—Addresses of congratulation from all parts of Europe have 
poured in upon the Emperor of the French ; even the King of Naples did 
not forget to express his sympathies, through the Austrian Ambassador. 
But by far the most remarkable series of addresses are those which have 
been received from the army. Selections from them have been paraded 
in the Monite, with an intimation that it may be useful for the country 
to be aware of the spirit that animates the army. ‘These selected 
addresses have caused some sensation outside as well as inside France. 
A few extracts will show “ the spirit which animates the army.” 

The Army of Lyons.--“* In expressing our wishes that your Majesty's 
life, so intimately connected with the repose and prosperity of France, may be 
ever preserved from all parricidal attempts, it does not suffice the army to 
form a rampart round its sovereign ; it is ready to shed its blood fn @// places 
to reach ~ annihilate the artisans of regicide.”’ 

The Fifth Lancers,—“ The army is afflicted that powerful friends, whose 
brave armies so lately combated by our side, cover with their protection, 
under the name of hospitality, conspirators and assassins who excved those 
who have gone before hon in all that is odious.”’ 

The Nineteenth Military Division —“ This odious and cowardly attempt 
has filled our hearts with indignation and wrath against those who become 
the accomplices of these sanguinary anarchists by giving them an asylum.” 

The Enghty-second Regiment.—* Those wild beasts who at periodical 
epochs quit a foreign soil to inundate the streets of your capital with blood, 
inspire us with no other feeling than that of disgust ; and if your Majesty 
wants soldiers to get at these men, even in the recesses of their den, 
we humbly beseech you to choose the 82d Regiment as part of the ad- 
vanced guard of that army.”’ 

As some passages in the addresses published have been omitted, it may 
be inferred that the spirit which animates the army went even beyond 
that of the Eighty-second Regiment. 

It is stated that the Cabinet of the Emperor is divided on the subject 
of what “ repressive measures’’ it may safely take. In the mean time, 
the Monitewr has published an Imperial decree, dividing the army into 
five great commands; the head-quarters being at Paris, Nancy, Lyons, 
Toulouse, and Tours. Each division will be under the orders of a Mar- 
shal of France. And ‘in case of disturbances, but only in that case, 
the Commandants Superior may, at their own discretion, effect such 
movements and concentrations of troops as they deem necessary.” 

“Count Walewski,” says a Paris letter in the Nord of Brussels, “ sent 
off on the 22d a note to England, Belgium, Sardinia, and Switzerland, 
demanding, in the name of the French Government, certain measures 
respecting refugees, which may prevent the renewal of attempts at as- 
sassination. Everything,” adds the letter, “leads to the belief that sa- 
tisfaction will be given to the French Government.”’ 

Lord Cowley gave a ball on Monday evening, to celebrate the mar- 
riage of the Princess Royal. It was attended by the Emperor and Em- 
press and the Bonaparte family. 

Sudia.—The overland mail arrived on Tuesday afternoon. The 
latest dates are Bombay December 29, Calcutta December 24. 

The papers brought by this mail contain little that is strictly now; 
while ior are full of versions of the engagements at Cawnpore. The 
news relates to the position and projected movements of Sir Colin Camp- 
bell. On the 19th December he was still at Cawnpore. Columns 
were on their way to occupy Akberpore, Etawah, and Mynpoorie ; and 
Sir Colin himself, it is stated on official authority, was to move against 
Futteyghur. The explanation of this is, that part only of the rebels re- 
treated into Oude, the remainder flying up the D. vab or across the Jumna, 
The object of Sir Colin Campbell was to clear the Doab before he moved 
into Oude. Sir James Outram stood fast at Alumbagh, with 4000 men. 
The great force of the enemy obliged him to be watchful. A column 
was preparing in the Punjaub to pacify Rohileund, and enter Oude on 
that side. The reported advance of Jung Bahadoor with 9600 Ghoorkas 
from Gorruckpore is confirmed on official authority. 
with three British regiments and a Ghoorka force, was to move from 
Jounpore upon Azimghur, but not yet to enter Oude. Such seems to be 
the relative positions of the detached armies. 

Major-General Inglis, it is stated, has superseded Major-General 
Windham at Cawnpore. General Windham is to go to Umballa. 

The mutineers of the 73d Native Infantry had reached Bhotan. A 
small force of Europeans and Ghoorkas from Julpigoree hadattacked them, 


Colonel Franks, ' 


| was bedecked with blush roses; t 
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ilth Cavalry had been overtaken by Mr. Yule, Commissioner of Bhagu!- 
pore, with some Ghoorkas and sailors. Several of the troopers were 
killed. The Chittagong mutineers, after murdering their women, had 
moved into Sylhet ; and the Sylhet battalion, chiefly Ghoorkas, had been 
sent against them. 

There is little news from Central India, but the little is of insur- 
rections. |The columns of British troops seem to make slow progress. 

Three Native Bengal regiments were ordered for service in China, 
One, the 17th, had sailed. 

Hrrat.—a letter from one of the members of the British mission to 
Herat, of date 11th October, has been published. The writer says 
that he never witnessed in any Native court in India “ reception like that 
given to the English by the Heratees. The people, however, were in a 
miserable condition. But they will be entirely with us if the British 
Government will pay for the repair of the breaches, the acquisition of 
guns, and a store of ammunition. 

€ fing .—Advices from the Canton river to the 16th December have 
come to hand. Lord Elgin had under his orders 4200 soldiers, sailors, 
and marines ; and a large flect. The French furnished 900 soldiers and 
sailors and some frigates. Mr. Reed, the American Minister, had souglit 
to negotiate separately with Yeh, and had been rebuffed. On the 12th, 
They comprised the 
opening of Canton, compensation for damage done to the property of 
British merchants, and the surrender of the island of Honan as a material 
guarantee. Yeh sent a sarcastic rejection of the terms. On the 16th 
the ships and gun-boats went up the river, and a force of 1000 men was 
landed on the island of Honan. The next step would be an attack on 
Canton. The Admiral had issued an order requiring the force to protect 
the lives and propertics of peaceable Chinese, and declaring his intention 
to | nto plundering. 

icutenant Pym, of the Banterer, while walking on shore, had been 


suddenly attacked by a party of Chinese. Five men were killed. Lieu- 


| tenant Pym was shot through both legs, and when rescued by the boats 


of the Nankin was defending himself with sword and revolver. The 
whole of his party were hit, except Mr. Wurgman, an artist, and two 
sailors. 


united States.—The Baltic arrived at Liverpool on Thursday, 
with advices from New York to the 16th January. 

The papers contain but little news. The principal statement, indeed, is 
that the Mormons intend to move in the spring across the Columbia into 
the British possessions. The United States force had gone into winter 
quarters, and Brigham Young was engaged in maturing plans of resist- 
ance. 

The Philadelphia Evening Journal has published a vigorous article on 
the physical deterioration of the American people, and the reason thereof. 
‘* What we most wantin this toiling country is Sapient exercise. The brain 
is set going very early in life, and kept going until the oil gives out, and 
the machine jars and creaks itself still. We tind out the impregnable fact 
that the body is wofully neglected in our loud, tumultuous cities. Their 
male denizens are nailed down to their business, which is almost always 


earried on in long, low stores, having an unstable temperature and an 
atmosphere thick and poisoned... . . They only go for a frenzied plunge 
through the tradestreets. .... Even out of town they are to be discovered 


lounging away the time in arm-chairs in shady porches, surrounded 
by volumes of tobacco-smoke. The incipient man (we take an extreme 
ease) isa thin, frail creature. His face is sharp and sallow, and has a 
bleared and bilious appearance. His back can be spanned with both hands, 
and there will be some hand to spare. .... The youth spends his os 
time in smoking and drinking himself nastily sick, in rotating uncomfort- 
ably about a billiard-table in a glare of gas and a fog of burnt tobacco, in 
unbending stately dancing at hot balls and parties... . . The immature 
lady, as fur as we are permitted to judge by her overwhelming and distended 
dress, is suffering in like manner. Where are the roses which glow on the 
full cheeks and bursting lips of the unlaced, bouncing country girl? . . . . 
How many of our town ladies (as somebody else has asked) envy the fresh, 
developed beauty, of their ‘ girls in the kitchen’? We want plenty of 
gymnasiums and all sorts of schools for the body.” 


€anada.—Advices from Canada to the 16th January state, that the 
new Ministry, on an appeal to the country, had been defeated in Upper 
and successful in Lower Canada. Three Ministers were ousted in the 
Upper Province, and the leader of the Opposition, Mr. Brown, was re- 
turned for Toronto. The question was much discussed, whether, under 
these circumstances, the Ministry should not resign rather than attempt 
to carry on the government by the aid of a Lower Canada majority. 

One of the most powerful cries in the recent elections was the annexa- 
tion of the Hudson's Bay Territory to Canada. 


Piscellaurons. 

The foreign giiests at the British Court left Buckingham Palace on 
Tuesday. The King of the Belgians and his sons were the first to de- 
part. They were followed by the Prussian Princes; who do not yet 
quit England, but are paying flying visits to our seaports and great 
towns. In the evening of Tuesday, the Prince and Princess of Prussia, 
the Duchess of Saxe-Coburg, and Prince William of Baden, set out on 
their return to the Continent. The Duke of Saxe-Coburg alone re- 
mained, and assisted at the Chapter of the Garter, held at Windsor on 
Thursday 


The dresses of the principal actors at the marriage ceremony will be a 
topic of some interest, since they not only have their effect in the picture 
but illustrate the taste of the day. 

The Queen wore a dress of mauve velvet—mallow-colour, a kind of warm 
lilae much in fashion. The body was trimmed with Honiton lace and 
studded with diamonds. The petticoat was of the same colour, and was 
flounced with Honiton lace. The head-dress was a crown of diamonds and 
wars 
The Duchess of Kent and the Duchess of Cambridge wore dresses of a 
colour like that of her Majesty's ; but the material of the former was velvet, 
that of the latter silk. Both were glittering with gems, and each wore a 
head-dress of feathers and jewels. 

The Princess Mary of Cambridge wore blue crépe over white. The skirt 
] he body with pearls and diamonds; the 
head-dress with feather and diamonds. 

The Princesses Helena, Alice, and Louisa, wore white lace over pink 


but had found their position too strong, and retired, without loss. The | satin, trimmed with corn-flowers and daisies. 
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The dress of the Princess Royal was of white moire antique, trimmed with 
orange and myrtle blossoms, the wedding-flowers of England and Germany. 





There were three flounces of Honiton lace on the skirt, and a profusion of 


flowers. Round her head was a wreath of orange flowers and myrtle. The 


veil was of Honiton lace. 


white trousers. The Prince Consort wore his Field-Marshal’s uniform, and 
his orders of the Garter, the Prussian Black Eagle, the Bath, and Golden 
Fleece ; and he carried his baton. The King of the Belgians wore the 
same costume. His orders were those of the Garter and Bath. 

On the day after the marriage, there was a “‘ private view” of the 
wedding presents, which are described as forming a magnificent collec- 
tion. Some of them deserve notice. 

The King and Queen of Prussia give a coronet of diamonds. The spires 
are lofty, the base is formed of open shell work. Queen Victoria gave a 
diamond necklace, three brooches, and three silver candelabra; the Princ: 
Consort a bracelet of diamonds and emeralds; the gentlemen of the House- 
hold a bracelet to match: both these were worn on Monday. 
the Prince of Wales was a suite of earrings, brooch, and necklace of opals 
and diamonds, The present of the bridegroom to his bride was a necklace 
of orient pearls of large size and great value. The Duchess of Kent gave a 
costly dressing-case: the Duchess of Cambridge a bracelet, the Princess 
Mary her portrait framed in gold. King Leopold presented the Princess 
with a dress of Brussels lace worth 20007. The Maharajah Dhuleep Singh 
gave her “ one of the most fairy-like opera-glasses ever used by lady’’—a 
thing of gold and white enamel, with Touble rows of diamonds. The Bri- 
tish and Foreign Bible Society gave a big and gorgeously bound Bible. 

At the moment the ring was placed on the finger of the bride, a signal 
was given, and a salute was fired by the Park guns. At the same time 
Count Bernstorff communicated the fact to the King of Prussia by tele- 
graph, in order that a salute might be fired at the moment in Berlin. 


Lord Palmerston has issued a note to his supporters politely requesting 
their carly attendance in the House of Commons on the 4th February, to 
discuss ‘‘ matters of considerable importance.” 





In reference to the report that the French Ambassador has demanded 
the extradition of certain persons on a charge of conspiring to assassinate 
the Emperor Napoleon,—a report circulated before the publication of an 


authorized version of the Count de Persigny’s speech,—‘‘ A Barrister” sup- | 


plies the Daily News with a case that illustrates the subject. The ques- 
tion is, whether persons accused of conspiring in England can properly 
be sent out of England for trial in the country where the conspiracy was 
to have taken effect. The law of England would take cognizance oi 
conspiracy to murder, but in the indictment for such a crime where 
would the venue lie? Take the case cited by way of answer—‘: The 
King ». Walrond and others,” tried in the Court of King’s Bench on 
the 30th April 1827. ‘ Lord Clanricarde and another nobleman,” 
John Auldjo, Esq., Messrs. Boland, O’Neil, Walrond, and others, were 
playing cards at Richmond. Auldjo lost about 6000/.; and Boland, 
O'Neil, and Walrond, were afterwards ‘ brought to the bar on a charge 
of ‘a conspiracy by unjust, fraudulent, and deceitful ways and pretences, 
and by unlawful play at cards, to obtain from John Auldjo, Esq. divers 
large sums of money, and to defraud him of the same.’ ” The charge 
was cheating at Richmond, not conspiring to cheat in Middlesex, where 
the case was tried. The Lord Chief Justice laid down the rule, that 
a conspiracy to defraud must be tried in the county where the conspi- 
ring took place, and not in the county where the cheating was to be 
perpetrated. A cheating in Surrey must be tried in Surrey, though 
the conspiracy in Middlesex must be tried in Middlesex. This rule ap- 
plies to the present demand for extradition. The attempt to murder 
might be tried in Paris, but any conspiring in England would have to be 
tried in England; and our courts of justice would be opened to the 
injured party. 

The return of the Registrar-General shows 
of the Metropolis. The number of deaths 
five in excess of that of the preceding week, 
ealculated average. 


an increase in the mortality 
last week, 1344, was fifty- 
and sixteen in excess of the 


Sir Henry Dukinfield, once the well-known and respected Vicar of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, died on Sunday, at his house in Eaton Place, in the 
sixty-eighth year of his age. 

The Queen of Oude, who had been very ill while in England, died at 
Paris on Sunday, a day or two after her arrival there. Ter body, embalmed 
by her attendants after the fashion of her country, was buried in the Mus- 
sulman cemetery of Pére la Chaise. The Prince Royal of Oude attended 
the funeral. 

Captain de Sardi, one of the smartest officers in the French Imperial 
navy, died lately, at Marseilles, after a short illness. THe commanded the 
steam-packet Sinai ; and he will be remembered with regret by many British 
officers who experienced kindness from him on their return, sick or 
wounded, from the Crimea. 

According to the news received at Constantinople, the English Ministcr 
at Teheran was dangerously ill. 


The Bishop of London has presented the Reverend Dr. Goulburn, late 
Head Master of Rugby School, and now Minister of Quebee Chapel, to the 
rebendal stall in St. Paul’s Cathedral vacated by the resignation of the 
everend R. Harvey, Canon of Gloucester. 
Mr. Henry Mills, of the Norfolk circuit, has been appointed Recorder of 
Buckingham, in succession to Mr. Justice Byles. 
A Civil List pension of 40/. has been given to Miss Hogg, the eldest 
daughter of the Ettrick Shepherd. Mrs. Hogg enjoys a pension of 30/, 
A pension of 100/. has been granted to the widow of Douglas Jerrold. 
A monumental brass has been placed in Salisbury Cathedral to the memory 
of Mr, John Britton, the architectural antiquary. 
A religious journal states that a memorial is to be presented to Lord Pal- 
merston against the appointment of Lord Clanricarde as Lord Privy Seal. 
The pressure for recruits is very great. The lowering of the standard has 
been followed by another measure. Additional inducements by money 
bounty are to be held out to Militiamen for volunteering into the Army, and 
some obstructions which have hitherto existed are to be removed. 
More troops are to be sent from France to China: 700 to suil on the 15th 
of next month, and two more transports to follow. 
From the beginning of the present year, the salary of French bishops is 
raised from 12,000 to 15,000 francs. 
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The Sultan recently paid a state visit te the theatre at Constantinople ’ 
which created a large amount of employment in making the streets decent 
for his passage. 

Verdi is at Naples, to superintend the production of a new opera—‘‘ Ung 








ia _, | Vendetta in Dominio ’—at San Carlo. 
The uniform worn by Prince Frederick William was blue and gold, with | . ’ medina 





The Dublin Court of Queen’s Bench, upon an application of the Irish 
Attorney-General, has ordered that the venue of the trial of the Reverend 
Peter Conway and the Reverend Luke Ryan, for illegal interference in the 
late Mayo election, shall be changed from Mayo to Dublin. 

A M. Maquet brought an action before the Civil Tribunal of Paris to 
recover above 100,000 francs from the estate of M. Alexandre Dumas. MM. 
Macuet claims to have been co-author with Dumas of ‘*‘ Monte Cristo” and 
a host of other works which have given him fame and hard cash. Maquet 
has not been paid the sums agreed upon when he undertook to codperate 
with Dumas. Some amusing correspondence was read in Court, leaving it 
beyond a doubt that Maquet aided Dumas. In some of the letters Dumas 
pressed M. Maquet to send copy to the Presse and the Siéele, in which 
some of the works appeared. One of these letters was thus conceived— 
“The J’resse is weeping ; the Presse is crying. My dear friend, I am dis- 
tracted about these unfortunate feuilletons! For two hours the Presse has 
been waiting. WhatamI todo? What can I say?’ Again, with respect 


to Monte Cristo, M. Dumas onee wrote, ** Your bundle of copy has been 


lost! Such negligence on the part of the messenger is infamous, on my 
honcur! But set to work, my dear friend, and make all right.” 


The New York Herald computes the failures in the United States and 
Canada, in Great Britain, and on the European Continent, during the crisis, 
to have amounted to a thousand million dollars, while the assets were only 
284,000,000 dollars, ; 


T he ‘ 
taken ; 
seized. 

It is said that the assassin Orsini and his intended victim Napoleon III 
were in 1831 brother members of a society called Carbonari, which held its 
meetings at Forli in the Roman States. 

The ste ——- Alecto, Commander James Iunt, has been very suecess- 
ful in capturing slavers on the coast of Africa : in two months no fewer than 

ls were seized, 


S8Cis 


tual assassin of Mr. Sullivan, British Minister at Lima, has been 
iis name is Juan Ceres. A number of accomplices have also been 


seven V¢ 





The Excel of Weymouth was wrecked off Calais last week. There were six 
men on board: a correspondent of the Zimes intimates that all might have 
saved had there been properly-constructed life-boats well found and 
manned; after numerous failures, and the lapse of twenty-six hours, one 
poor mariner, the only survivor, was rescued, more dead than alive. 

rhe Cora Linn has brought to Liverpool the crew of the New England, 
which was burnt on the 9th, on her voyage from New York to Glasgow. 
During a storm it was necessary to lighten the ship; while throwing over- 
board barrels of naphtha, one exploded, and the ship was immediately 
wrapped in flames; several seamen were very severely burnt, one to the 
loss of life. Attempts to extinguish the fire were unavailing. Fortu- 
nately, the Cora Linn was near, and the crew of the blazing ship were 


reseut 


During a recent gale, an immense exteut of timber-work, a number ol 
turn-tables, and many waggons filled with stone, were swept away by the 
t Holyhead Harbour works. The damage is estimated at several thou- 
sands of pounds ; and many men have been thrown out of work for a time. 


BIRTHS, 


e 2d December, at Belgaum, the Wife of W. H. Havelock, Esq., B.C.S., 





aughter. 









of 

On the 30th, at Government House, Fredericton, New Brunswick, the Lady of 
hie Exeellency the Hon. J. H. T. Manners Sutton, Lieutenant-Governor, of a 
daughte r 


On the 22d January, at Kilkea Castle, the Marchioness of Killare, of a son. 

On the 22d, in New Burlington Street, the Lady Charlotte Neville, of a daughter, 

On the 23d, in Grafton Street, New Bond Street, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colone} 
Bruce, 2d Queen's Royal Regiment, of a daughter. 

On the 24th, at Blacklands, Cavendish, Suffolk, the Wife of Captain Sir William 
Parker, Bart., of a daughter. 

On the 24th, in Onslow Square, the Wife of Rear-Admiral Fitz Roy, of a daughter. 

On the 26th, at Worthing, Lady Armstrong, of a son. 

MARRIAGES, 


On the 17th October, at St. Paul's Church, Landour, India, Captain Pinckney, 
H.M.’s Carabineers, to Emma, eldest daughter of the late Lieutenant-Colonel 
Reilly, Engineers. 


On the ISth November, at Rangoon, Captain Christian Grant, Deputy Commis- 
oner of Rangoon, to Margaret Jessie, daughter of the late George Thomson, Major 
in the 40th Regiment, B.N.1. 

On the 1th December, at Demerara, Villiers W. Cawsar Hawkins, Eeq., Assistant 
Commissary-General, son of Sir John Cesar Hawkins, Bart., to Emily, youngest 
daughter of the Hon. John Daly, Administrator-General of Demerara and Esse- 
quibo. 

On the 2ist Ja 
John Marshall, 
to Margaret Louis: 
wood, Hawkhurst. 

On the 22d, in Drummond Place, 
Manager of the Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee Railway, to Jemima, third dav 
of Adam Black, Eeq., M.P. 

On the 23d, at 8t. John’s Church, Notting Hill, Alderman Rose, of Queenhithe, 
London, and Bifrons Cranford, Middlesex, to Charlotte Grace, eldest daughter of 
the late Captain Edward Winterton Snow, Madras Army. 

On the 27th, at Hope-under-Dinmore, the Rev. Berkeley Lionel Scudamore Stan- 
hope, M.A., Vicar of Bosbury, third son of Sir Edwyn Scudamore Stanhope, Bart., 
of Holme Lacy, Herefordshire, to Caroline Sarah, eldest daughterof John Arkwright, 
Esq., of Hampton Court, in the same county. 

DEATHS, 

On the 25th September, at the relief of Lucknow, Captain Robert Maxwell Paken- 
ham, fourth son of the late Lieutenant-General the Hon. Sir Hercules Pakenham ; 
in his 22d year. 

On the Ist October, killed by the accidental explosion of a mine in the Fort of 
Malagurh, after having escape d unhurt from the assault on the Cashmere Gate at 
Delhi, which he gallantly led, Lieutenant Duncan Charles Home, of the Bengal En- 
gineers, eldest son of Major-General Richard Home, Hon, E. 1, Co.’s Service; in 
his 28th year. 

On the 17th November, before Lucknow, Lieutenant Frankland, 2d Punjaub In- 
fantry, second son of Sir F. W. Frankland, Bart. 

On the 8th January, at Bishop Lydiard, near Taunton, Somersetshire, Mrs, Eliza- 
beth Miles, in full possession of her faculties ; in her 112th year. 

On the 2lst, at St. James’s Palace, the Marchioness of Westmeath. 

On the 2st, in Moray Place, Edinburgh, Lady Agnew of Lochnaw; in her 62d 


, at Hawkhurst, Kent, Reginald Dykes, eldest son of the late 
., M.P., of Headingley, Yorkshire, and Keswick, Cumberland, 
1, third daughter of Sir John F. W. Herschel, Bart., of Colling- 


nuary 








Edinburgh, Henry Lees, Esq., Secretary and 
ghtex 





year. 
On the 22d, at Frome, Somersetshire, Rebecea Smith, relict of the late Mr. Charles 
Smith ; in her 90th - ear. 
On the 23d, near Wandsworth, Mr. Charles Hoppe, late of Withycombe, Devon, 
formerly of London ; in his 90th year. d 
_ the 24th, in Eaton Place, the Rev. Sir Henry Robert Dukinfield, Bart. ; in his 
67th year. 
On the 24th, at Peperharow Park, Anne, wife of John Abel Smith, Esq., M.P.; 
in her 58th year. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
By the aid of 


yur Monthly Sup- 
of 


We cannot make room for any Letters this week. 


plement next Saturday, and notwithstanding the mecting Parliament ou 


Thursday, we hope to be able to find a place for two or three that we had spe- 
cially selected out of a heap. 
Some of the Letters relate to our paper of last week on the Seot Professoriat. Ou 


inly give, is from Dr. Fleming, Professor of Moral 





of these, which we shall c 











Philosophy in Glas ersity, explaining what he done for Political 
Economy, in the a eof a reguiar class as a departux t University 
course. 

The correspondent who, referring te our veview of the Hak vi : 
the Fifteenth Century,” + information respe the post-office re 
lations” of that time and place, is respectfully informed that the rd ** post’ 
was a misprint for *‘ port,”—as the quotation resp: Calicut indicates whe 


t it should be. 


ledge of wh 


POSTSCRIPT. 


tions illustrat 


vead with a knov 


SATURDAY, 





A few more public demonst angerous experiment 
in which Louis Napoleon appears to haveembarked. further specimens 
of the Pretorian outburst of ancient enmities in the French army havi 
been furnished by the correspondents. We select two containing marked 
expressions. 

The Fifty-ninth Reg 


against the perverse, su 


midignation 


‘—** But in our 
/ } / 


eeding to our gratitude to God, moves us ¢o 
an account from the land of impunity where are the haunts of the monsters 
who are sheltered under its laws. Give us the order, Sire, and we shall pur- 
sue them even to their places of security.” 

The Rouen Division.—** Let the miserable assassins, 
of such crimes, receive the chastisement due to their abominable attempts ; 
but also let the mfame machin infernal are planne 
be destroyed for eve 

There is a certain uniformity of phrase in tive part of these 
addresses which would seem to indicate a common and central origin. 
Prompted perhaps by an expression, not unstudied, in Louis Napoleon’s 
speech, these addresses and other manifestations in France are brought 
to a point by a resumé in the official Monitewr. The paper states that 
not only the people, the national guard, the army, cities, and the 
press of every country, but all the sovereigns of Europe, have hastened 
to send illustrious persons to convey their congratulations to the Em- 
peror ; the Government journalist proceeding in a strain of creseend 

“The army, that faithful guardian of our ins ions, its nobk 
frankness, declares that it has not merely taken the oath of fidelity to the 
Emperor, but to the Empire also, tothe Emperor's son and his dynasty ; and 
that it will defend them, as it now defends the august chief who restored 
to it its eagles and its glory. And it is not in France alone that the Im- 

rial throne rests upon the public consent; the whole of Europe, which 
formerly leagued to overthrow it, sees in it now the firmest guarantee for 
her own tranquillity and prosperity.” 
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Telegraphic despatches from Bombay vii Malta were received last 
night. The latest date is January 9. Their contents may be very 
briefly summed up. Mr. Anderson, the Boml Seerctary, states that 





ad, intending to 
reo upied Myn- 
Rohileund 


Sir Colin Campbell had left Cawnpore for F 
proceed thence as far as Agra. Colonel Seaton 
pooric. Brigadier-General Chamberlain t 


Was o 
and join Sir Colin Campbell at Agra. Sir James Outram had : 
body of rebels near his position at 


Alumbagh, defeated them, and ca; 
tured four guns. No further disturbances had « 


urred in Central Indix 
Sir Hugh Rose had marched from Indore to the relief of Saugor. The 
But in the Bombay Presidency 


move 
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Punjaub and Scinde were quiet. 
Bheels were troublesome, and the Kolapore Rajah was suspecte 
Bheel chief of Peinh had been executed. The Dacea mutineers 
tered Assam, pursued by the 54th British Regiment. 

The Bishop of Cal i died on the 3d January. 

The Native gentlemen at Bombay had given a 
to the European troops in garrison. 

The Gazette of last night contains despatches from Sir Colin Campbell, 


utt 








grand entertainmes 









General Mansfield, General Hope Grant, and General Windham, giving 
an account of the actions at and near Cawnpor In speaking of 
General Windham’s conduct, the Commander-in-chicef does not use t 
of blame, but there is a rather marked silenc 

The Gazette also contains th flicial notice of the app nt oi th 
Right Honourable G« Augustus Consté ‘ o1 nly 
called the Earl of Mulgrave, to be Lieutenant-Governor of the Province 


of Nova Scotia.” 














The wedding performances at the Operahouse st nig 
the fourth and most emphati “state” visit of t , the Prin 
Consort, the Prin and Princess Frederick Willia J ss wh 
came up from Windsor C to witness the acting of t] yi 
choosing “by command ’—* The Rivals.” n’s by li- 
minished in size, was decked out with the i yalty. Two 
Beefeaters stood on a platform in front of the } on the s 











The Royal children and the Duchess of Kent had separate boxes, 
solo parts of the national anthem were sung by Madame Clara Novel 
Mr. Milner Gibson met his constituents at Ashton-under-Lyn i 


Thursday, and discoursed to them upon the topics of the day—China, Re- 
form of Parliament, Colonial Policy, and the India Bill. 
strain Mr. Gibson objected to strong governments in general, and in par- 
ticular to too much government in India. Tle is *‘ no friend to this East 
India Company,” which has evaded its duties and maintained old mono- 
polies in some form or other. The patronage of India must not be trans- 
ferred to Downing Street. He will give the measure for India mature 
consideration on its merits. 





pleasant 











MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excn K, FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 
The Conso] Market opened on Monday with a heavy aspect, at a decline 
of § upon Saturday’s latest quotations, and under the influence of 
several speculative sales fell an additional } per cent during the day. 
Throughout the weck there has been little animation in the market, al- 


though there have been daily fluctuations of 2 and } percent. Money has 
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been very easy, and the expectation of a reduction yesterday in the Bank 














minimum rate of interest helped to keep the demand for accommodation 
exceedingly limited. The Bank Directors yesterday decided upon lowering 
the rate from 5 per cent, at which it had Coon fixed on the Lith, to 4 per 
cent. The English Mark«t had been buoyant in anticipation of the measure ; 


but shortly after its announcement, Consols became heavy, and declined ! 
per cent, upon various unfavourable and absurd rumours. The enti 
business of the week has been of a most trifling character, and the upward 


movement seems for a time to be checked ; still there is at present no ap- 


parent cause for a fall, and the market generally recovers itself after every 











temporary decline Today there has been little stirring. Consols 95} 95°, 
and for March 953 95}; Lachequer Bills, 20 24 prem. ; Redaced, 95§ 95}; 
Bank Stock, 224 226; India Stock, 221 223. ‘ 

The Foreign Market hes been remarkably quict this week, prices generally 
remaining about the sar Purkish Four per Cents have risen 1 per cent, 
but there is no alteration in the Six per Cents. Mexiean Bonds are steady 
it 20! 21. Buenos Ayres Stock keeps in demand, the recent arrangement if 
the Debt being considered satisfactory. Sardinian Stock maintains the late 
rise, but the new Victor Emmanuel has been done as low as 3 dis. Peruvian 
four-and-a-half per Cents leave off at 78 80. Buenos Ayres, 96 98; Vene- 

uela Active, 31.33; Spanish Three per Cents, 41 42; Spanish Deferred, 
254 26, Considering the exceeding] aed rate for mor n this market, it 
is surprising that so little business is doing. 

The Rail Way Market, after some slight fluctuations, clo good at an ac- 
vance in most Stocks and Shares. Great Western have risen }, London and 
North-Western and London and South-Western 3, and Midland 1 per cant 
Transactions have, however, been chiefly in connexion with the fortnightly 
Account, settled today. Caledonian Shares are also quoted 14 higher—463 


ndon and Brighton close good, 106 108 ex div Great Northern, 
Kastern Counties, 12 12); Midland, 95) 96; South-Kastern, 22} 


b; 
933 94}. Contangos have ruled light this 


467). Le 
268 262 ; 
22'; Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Account 

There is little recovery from the late depression in either Freneh or 
Indian Shares. Kast lidian, 108 109; Great Indian Peninsula, 21) 21}; 
Madras 20/. Shares, 21 21 Paris and Lyons, 344 34] ; Northern of Franve, 
37§ 384; Paris and Strasbourg, 27} 28 
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962,909/. The English Market is steady this morning at last night's quota- 
| tions—Consols, 953 95!. Railway Shares are firm 
SATURI One *Cyor 

There is no change in the Funds; searcely a bargain has | flected 
the market, however, closes firm, Railways are rather i r, but th 
busine doing is unimportant Certificates of the Bahia and San 
Francisco Railway were allotted this morning: the shares are } prem. 
Caledonian, 93}; Eastern Counties, 60; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 98g ; 
London and North-Western, 101}; North-Eastern—Berwick, 97); Ditto 


York, 84; Grand Trunk of Canada A Issue, 464; Great Indian Peninsula, 
214. Joint Stock Banks—English, Scottish, and Australian Chartered, 10) 
London and County, 31; London Joint Stock, 30; London 1 Westmis 
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ster, 46; Provincial of Ireland, 60; Union of Australia, New, 19} ; Union 





























of London, 233. Miscellaneous—Crystal Palace, 1g; Royal Mail Steam, 
65. 
% per Cent Consol . 954 1 Dutch 24 per Cents 64 65) 
Ditto for Account 951 95} | Ditto 4 per Cente got 160) 
3 per Cent Reduced 952 954 | Mexican 3 per Cents 204 2) 
New 3 per Cents 954 95 Peruvian 4, per Cents 78 80 
Long Anuuities 2 1-16 | | Ditto 3 per Cent 53 55 
Bank Stock 1 226 Portuguese 3 per Cente 1853 44 4% 
Exchequer Bills 22 26 pm. | Russian 5 per Cente 109 1)1 
India Stock 221 225 | Ditto 4) per Cent 98 100 
Austrian 5 per Cent 90 93 Spanish 3 per Cent 41 42 
Brazilian 5 per Cent 101 103 Ditto Deferred 254 6 
Belgian 4} per Cent 16 98 Sardinian 5 per Cent 88 90 
Chiban 6 per Cents 102 104 Swedish 4 per Cent 80 8 
Danish 5 per Cents 10! 103 | Turkish 6 per Cent ge 99 
Danish 3 per Cents N3 BD Ditto 4 per Cents Guaranteed 1044 5) 
BANK OF ENGLAND 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
ou Wednesday the 27th day of Jan. 1858 
PSUE DETARTMENT 
Notes issued £29 083 240 Government Debt £11,01¢ 100 
Other Securities 458.900 
Gold Coin and Bullios 14,608 540 
Silver Bullion _ 
£29,083,40 
be sRTMEST 
Proprietors’ Capital Government Securities lu 
Rest ding Dead WeightAnnuity 
Public Depo Other Securities 
Other Deposit Notes 
Seven Days and other Hills Gold and Sily in 
£40, 44,074 £40,544 074 
* Including Exchequer, Saving- Hanks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Acct, 
The London and Brighton Railvy r Con pany met o1 Thurs , to receive 
. report and declare a dividend, ‘1 mly points of interest in the dis- 
cussicn were on the proposca branch from Steyning to West Grinstead, and 
the subscription to the Victoria Station scheme; but eventually both pro- 
ects were sanctioned unanimousl The Victoria s require a sub- 
cription of 450,000/, from the company ; but it willg ud terminus 
msidered of immense importance, only a few hundred yard Bucking- 
ham Pal 
The dividend of the Great Southern and Western Railway of Treland is 
to be at the rate of 5 per cent per annum, with balar of 18,0001. to be 
rried forw ira 
The dividend of the English, Scottish, and Australian Chartered Bank, is 
to be at the rate of 6 per cent per annam ; 1500/, is to be written off pre- 
mary wi building expenses, 2645/. to be added to the reserve-fund, 
3000 rricd forward to ver loss by a fraud at Melbourne, 
It appe the report presented to the meeting of the National Dis- 


that after putting aside 11,000/, to meet 
of 3126/. being carried forward. 
intact, and they expect from this 


unt Company, on Wednesd iy, 
l the profits admit of a balance: 


tors state that the capital i 


debts, 





The 


period an improved state of thing 


Dire 
i 
The shareholders of the Northumberland and Durham District Bank have 
appointed liquidators to wind-up that mismanaged concern, The desire 
seems to be to arrange everything as quietly as possible, at the expense of the 
sharcholders, rather than get into the meshes of the bankrupt law 


Ata meeting ef wool-deelers at Bradford, on Monday,—the Mayor in the 
chair,—it was resolved to shorten the eredit given in the trade from tive te 
three months, and the coperation of spinners and manufacturers was re- 


quested, 
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It is understood that the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, and 
the Great Northern Railway Companies, have agreed to propositions for a 
settlement of differences with the London and North-Western, and to put 
an end to the competition at excessively low rates for goods and passengers 
which has been going on. 


Crystat Panace.—Return of admissions for six days ending Friday 
January 29th, including season-ticket-holders, 20,718. 


Che Uheatres. 
Two things gave a special and intrinsic interest to the performance at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre last Saturday, independently of the pomp and 
circumstance attending it as one of the “ festival entertainments” com- 


manded by the Queen for the gratification of her royal and illustrious 
guests. it was the débit of Piccolomini in a new part—Amina in the 


Sounambula, and Giuglini’s first appearance in this country as Elvino. 
Piccolomini’s performance, both in its strong and in its weak points, was 
very much what might have been expected. She looked the little coun- 
try maiden charmingly; and her simple tenderness towards her lover, 
spiced with a touch of rustic coquetry, quite innocent but sufficient to move 
his moody temper, was as prettily expressed as by any of her precursors. 
Ifer subsequent distress was swectly but somewhat feebly and superfici- 
ally painted. It was not the deep despair, quict and resigned, but utterly 
desolate, which wrung the heart of every spectator when Jenny Lind was 
on the stage. Her singing, too, had as usual its forte and its foible. The 
music, originally written for Pasta, the greatest artiste of her time, is not 
only highly impassioned but of extraordinary difficulty ; flights to the top 
of the scale, rapid divisions, and chromatic runs, being largely employed 
to speak the inarticulate language of violent emotion. Where feeling is 
expressed by sweet, simple phrases of melody, Mademoiselle Piccolomini 
was touching and pathetic; but her singing, like her acting, lacked in- 
tensity. For this reason, her two great airs failed to produce effect. The 
first, ‘Come per me sereno,” in the opening scene, and the second, “ Ah, 
non giunge,” which forms the finale, both derive their strong. expression 
from the singer’s powers of execution. But Piccolomini cither avoided the 
difticulties altogether, cr accomplished them incompletely ; so that, the 
means being wanting, the expression was wanting also, and the audicnce 
remained unmoved. 

Giuglini was far more successful. He brouget out the jealous 
crotchety character of Elvino very cleverly, and sang the music more 
as it was originally sung by Rubini than by any of that great artist’s suc- 
cessors. Giuglini has the highest-pitched voice of any of our present 
tenors. Tamberlik was famous for his high notes, but they, piercing 
and strident, were available only for great effects; while Giuglini’s, like 
Rubini’s, are light, sft, and flexible, so that he gives Bellini’s text with; 
out effort and with all its original brilliancy. His reception was as 
warm as if there had been no array of royalty and grandeur in the house. 

It was supposed that after these “ festival entertainments,” Her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre would close till the regular season. But the cheap per- 
formances are resumed, and, to all appearance, will fill up the whole or 
the greatest part of the intermediate time. 
its fratian title La Zingara, has been put in rehearsal, with Piccolomini, 
Spezia, and Giuglini; and if successful, its run of course will not be cut 
short. 


After more than one rumour of his death, and more than one hope of 
recovery, the great Lablache has gone at last; he died at Naples on 
Saturday. The career of Lablache was one of unbroken success. The 
son of a French refugee, he was born at Naples, in 1794 ; educated at the 
Conservatorio, and brought out at eighteen as a pure comic singer—the 
“ buffo”’ of the Italian stage, seldom seen in London. But he soon de- 
veloped his capacity for that general range of dramatic power which is 
demanded by the primo basso ; and from the Father of Paer’s Agnese to 
Il Dottore Dulcamara, from Assur or Marino Ialicro to Geronimo or Il 
Dottor Bartolo, he was among the greatest singers the Italian stage has 
known. Others have excclled him in brilliancy or in delicate variety of 
expression; but in vastness of voice, truth of tune and expression, and 
depth of feeling, he was not to be exeelled. Perhaps his greatest triumph 
was the imagination and power with which he brought out the tragic 
force of the buffo Podesta in Za Gazza Ladra. His bonhomie made him 
the friend and favourite of the audience ; and the unconcealed decline 
in which the great voice stiffened under the iron hand of time was 
watched with universal regret. Lablache’s private character has been 
worthy of his artistic renown, and he has always been welcomed in the 
best London and Parisian society. 

Pantstan THEATRICALS, 

M. Seribe is again in the ficld with a new comedy, entitled Feu Lionel ; 
ou qui vivra, verra. The person who has become the /ate M. Lionel is 
a young gentleman who has survived his own suicide, To speak less 
paradoxically he has thrown himself into the water in a state of mental 
depression, but being saved by a fisherman, refrains alike from repeating 
the experiment and from acknowledging his own existence. Under a 
false name, he looks on the consequences of his deccase, and till near 
the end of the play is checked from preventing a world of mischief by 
the fear of being nicknamed “ Feu Lionel.” In the composition of 
this work M. Scribe has been assisted by M. l’otroy. 


MM. Anicet Bourgeois and Dennery have furnished the Gaité with | 
a new piece, in which a tale of somewhat commonplace vengeance is | 


relieved by a situation decidedly novel and ingenious. One of two 
Calabrian brothers is a priest; the other is falsely accused of a murder. 
The real assassin confesses his guilt to the priest, who is thus not only 
convinced of his brother’s innocence, but is armed with the means of 
saving his life. But the duties of the confessional are more solemn than 
those springing from family ties, and the priest must therefore see his 
brother die guiltless, rather than violate the obligations of the sacerdotal 
office. A fighting gentleman, who kills the assassin in a ducl, cuts this 
intricate Gordian knot at the same blow. So little are the rules of the 
confessional based on the maxim “ De mortuis nil nisi bonum,” that 
the death of the confessed culprit unlocks the lips of the confessor. Of 
course the priest in this story loses no time in exercising his privilege. 
The title of the piece is now Les Fiancés d’ Albcno, but it has been an- 
nounced under other names, and it appears that the true one is Les 
Secrets de la Confession. 





Balfe’s Bohemian Girl, under | 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. | 


THE ROYAL CLASS, 

A NEW link has been formed, we are told, between England and 
Prussia, cementing an alliance which is calculated to increase the 
influence of this country on the Continent, to promote the advance 
of constitutional freedom in Germany, and to benefit the Prussian 
people. We rejoice at anything which can bring happiness to the 
| Queen, whose rule has been so pleasant to her people; but when 
| we are told of these great benefits from the union between an Eng- 
| lish Princess and a Prussian Prince, the past experience of our 
own political life, and the whole strength of history, compel us to 
ask whether it is so. We perceive, indeed, that there is a new 
link of alliance between the Courts, a new bond between the two 
families resident at Buckingham Palace and at Sans Souci; but 
has any additional tie been established between the two countries ? 
Has anything been done which increases the political power of this 
country—which is calculated to prevent wars with Prussia, or to ob- 
tain for us support under adverse combinations ? We are compelled 
to doubt, or more than doubt. It is possible that matrimonial alli- 
ances between royal houses may have tended to prevent open ani- 
mosity between them; but they certainly have not constituted an 
effectual prevention. Without going back over the wide field of 
history, we may take the most obvious events of our own day, 
Perhaps some amount of combination—and not very advantageous 
to the rest of Europe—may have been occasioned by the intimate 
alliance between the Courts of Russia and Prussia; but certainly 
any such intimacy was caused much more by personal predilection 
than by the mere fact of intermarriage. The family of Louis 
Philippe was allied with several reigning familics, not one of 
which has protested against his displacement. The wife of the 
King of Sardinia was an Austrian princess, a fact which has not 
prevented constant dissension between Austria and Sardinia and 
even open war. Before, therefore, we can thoroughly estimate the 
value of the new alliance, we must look a little closer into its 
nature. 

We have long been impressed with the conviction, that the 
royal family of each country undertakes engagements which at- 
tach it more strongly to its order than to its country ; and a care- 
ful study of the subject has confirmed that opinion. In an earlier 
part of our present number will be found a paper which we have 
caused to be prepared, presenting in one view the alliances by 
birth and marriage of all the principal royal families of Europe : 
it is based upon an exceedingly instructive book, which it is to be 
regretted has no parallel in our own language—the 4/manach de 
Gotha ; a pocket volume published in Gotha, one of the capitals of 
Ducal Saxony, printed in the French language, and used 
throughout Europe as a species of Court Directory. It gives you 
a list of the royal familics, their collateral connexions, pedigrees, 
and marriages ; the officers of state in the several countries ; the 
diplomatic corps; and in many cases a great deal of historical in- 
formation on the principal events connected with the dynasties or 
the governments. This Annual Register or Court Guide has 
been moralized for our pages, with the special purpose of showin 
the nature of the connexions subsisting between the several roya 
families. The eldest daughter of our Queen has marricd into the 
family of Prussia; and our countrymen, who are content to be 
without their own .4/manach de Gotha, and consequently to go 
without a large circle of information necessary to any opinion 
upon this subject, are ready to take up the notion that England 
gains something peculiar by this alliance. On the very first 
glance at the pocket volume, however, we discover that the family 
with which we, or rather our reigning family, become con- 
nected, was already connected with Bavaria, Saxe-Weimar, Hol- 
land, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Mecklenburg-Strelitz, Hesse-Hom- 
burg, some minor German houses, and Russia, our enemy in the 
last European war. As the same connexion which exists between 
Prussia and England is found also between Prussia and the other 
reigning familics of Germany, and again between each and all 
of those families, any particular advantage to be cbtained by the 
connexion with us must be counterpoised if not counteracted in 
every direction by the same species of relationship. 

This interlacing and interweaving of the eens. genealogy and 
| family-ties throughout so large a part of the Continent forces 
upon us another great fact, which has hitherto received no ade- 
quate exposition or even mention. In each country the royal 
family forms an exceptional household with comparatively few 
members; it is elevated above each class in the country, but is 
scarcely numerous enough to constitute a class in itself. When, 
however, we view these relations and connexions, we find that 
although there is only an exceptional family in each country, in 
the whole of Europe these families are combined ; so that, taking 
the whole of the Continent, there exists @ royal class, Over the 
whole of this domain, Europe, the class, with its fifty heads and 
innumerable collateral branches, forms a large body. The blood 
relation which pervades the whole of it, and which is carefully 
preserved by perpetual intermarriages, renders it to a great ex- 
tent a caste. Putting aside some small portion which it will be 
seen is in process of gradual decay, this royal class constitutes a 
| German family. It is a class dling over the whole Continent, 
| possessing large estates, enormous revenues, and still more enor- 
| mous privileges. 

It is not often that we meet with a united family—seldomer 
when the members are very numerous and are divided into seve- 
ral connexions—still seldomer, again, when the interests are 
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separated by great divisions, or drawn asunder by conflicting ob- 
jects ; and it is only following the rule of human nature if we 
find that the royal class should be in many cases divided against 
itself, and even comprise within its own ranks the bitterest enemies. 
Accordingly, the royal class of Europe is not a united family. 
Notwithstanding the many relationships with surrounding states 
that might have supported the throne of Louis Philippe, we see 
his children wandering about the world, glad to find a home 
where their presence can be tolerated. Frequently redoubled 
marriages have not stopped the feud between Austria and Sar- 
dinia, between Denmark and Sweden, Prussia and Holland, &c. 
Allied as each family is with the country in which it lives, 
moves, and has its being as a royal power, there is another sort of 
separation that arises in this vast aly : each section becomes to 
acertain extent nationalized, and it does so in proportion to the 

nerous gualities of the particular section, or to the marked dis- 
tinctions of the country in which it resides. Henry the Fourth was 
completely French ; Frederick the Great was in some respects 
more German than royal, though more military than either; the 
Dukes of Savoy have for centuries devoted themselves to Northern 
Italy ; our own Queen is English in her opinions, attachments, 
and policy. Thus the best qualities, as well as the selfish pur- 
poses and jars that interrupt harmony in all families, tend to di- 
vide the several royal houses from their class. But this tendency 
is weak compared to the opposite tendency. In its own country 
each house or section of house is, as we have said, in a position 
entirely exceptional: it has no accord with the other classes be- 
neath it, no intermarriages, no blood relations except by accidents 
of which it is ashamed. So strictly is this Soak of caste pre- 
served, that an actual marriage, according to the laws of the 
country, between a Prince of the Blood Royal and one of our own 
countrywomen, has been set aside as illegitimate. It is perhaps 
through an insufficient survey of the facts which we arenow bringing 
before the reader, that our legislation has been rendered available, 
by the Royal Marriages Act, for preserving this oy of caste. 
Broadly considered, all the interests of the house, all its relation- 
ships, even its language, its habits, sympathies, and manners, be- 
long to the entire class; are not English, for example, but Euro- 
pean-royal, 

Thus, the ideas, manners, and customs of the class, belong far 
less to each particular country than to the entire Continent ; and 
with reference to each country, the interests, connexions, and 
eee of the royal class are foreign. 

e need not pursue the effects of this peculiar class constitu- 
tion into the politics of each country or of our own; but 
there is one attendant fact too important to be passed over even 
in this first glance at the subject. In each country it is the royal 
family which reigns and presides over national institutions. 
With us, notwithstanding the limitation of the monarchy, the 
Sovereign holds a veto on all legislation, has the initiative in ap- 
pointing the supreme Ministers, and is, directly or indirectly, the 
centre of all the highest patronage, including that of the Civil 
Service, the Church, the Army, and the Navy. Thus all those 
great instruments of government form classes attendant upon 
Royalty. The statesmen of the country most especially look up 
to the ee as the fountain of honour, emolument, and power. 
One section of the class of statesmen is chosen for ability, is 
deeply practised in statecraft, is trained to govern by occult in- 
fluences, and exercises a very considerable share of power in all 
practical administration; and it is the same class which is most 
particularly the intermediary between the governments of the 
several countries, and still more between the sections of the 
royal class—we mean the diplomatic class of statesmen. The 
diplomatists do not stand separate from the other class, but 
are intermingled with it, and are at the present moment domi- 
nant in our Parliamentary statesmanship. It is obvious that 
many influences and objects scarcely pertaining to the nation 
must sway such a class—must instigate or control this class 
even when we suppose it to be presiding in purely national 
administration. Even, for example, when a Minister is ‘ ex- 
laining” in Parliament, it is impossible to tell how much of 
is motives, purposes, and plans, belong to this country, or are 
foreign. 


THE HOLIDAY OF THE TWENTY-FIFTH. 





Monpay last was characterized by a dawn of pleased expectation 
and good feeling, by an evening of universal disappointment, with 
something worse than disappointment in countless numbers of 
eases. The Queen’s eldest daughter was to be married; a certain 
sympathy with mother and daughter was the feeling of the whole 
people. So great a marriage merited a general holiday, and though 
none had been formally ordered by the Government, the day was 
kept almost caivenailiy in town and country. As the sun 
brightened, immense multitudes went forth to enjoy themselves ; 
they strayed hither and thither, or concentrated in huge masses, 
to see little in a few fleeting minutes. Standing tires, waiting is 
tedious; there are no places of rest or recreation ready provided | 
for our town-living countrymen unassociated with the drinking 
of intoxicating liquids; many sought amusement and support | 
under weariness from the spirit-bottle or beer-tub, and multitudes 
who had come out happy and in harmony with the spirit of the 
day, and full of life, returned disappointed, ashamed, and listless. | 
In London they give a bad account of the behaviour of the popu- 

lace as compared with the Peace Fr mee no doubt, because | 
the working classes are not so well off now. They give a still 

worse account in Scotland ; and we do not suppose that the popu- 








lous towns in England presented any virtuous contrast. The failure 
of the holiday has prompted complaints that no shows were 
provided for the people. If they could not see a wedding in 
the Chapel Royal, the outer procession might have ea 
greater circuit. Fireworks might have enlightened the evening, 
or a formal order for the general holiday might have instructed 
the municipal authorities to invent some plans of amusement. 
Now this is an invention often demanded of municipal authorities, 
but they always prove as little apt at it as the people themselves, 
Our illumination was, on Monda y last, as it always is, distin- 
uished by no invention save in the mechanical resources of bril- 
com | and plenty. The inscriptions were platitudes, and as little 
unrelieved by —— as the fireworks of the Peace day. The 
experiences of last Monday are against general holidays. Indeed, 
that which is play to some is death to others ; for in stopping the 
work it stops the wages of the poorest, and gives no feast in re- 
turn, except the paltry increase to the workhouse allowance, 
We have no “ subventions” for theatres, and not enough the- 
atres to hold the people if we had. Holiday-making is much 
better left to local self-government, or even to more perfect free- 
dom of trade. Towns, families, bodies of workmen, can, in our 
country, best choose their holiday, the time to keep it, and where 
to spend it. Some trades, such as that of printers, make it an 
annual custom. Some factory-owners acknowledge the ney | of 
the em loyer to the employed in providing entertainment for thei 
“hands.” But all these amusements, bestowed by those above 
to those below, are apt to degenerate cither into the idle profusion 
of mere “treating” or into the still more pedantic absurdity of a 
didactic amusement. For such amusement as we seek in holiday 
loses its very spirit and essence as soon as it becomes didactic. 

All the “evils” which have been brought to notice within the 
last few years by the awkward attempts of our Million to make 
its holiday only spring from “the state of society.” We are 
crowding the town, onl making the country as much as possible 
like one great town; yet we build our towns as if they were only 
to be provisional residences, not our permanent condition. Our 
furniture of life, like that bought at some great emporiums, is 
ill-constructed, cheap, and nasty; and the generations bred in 
ill-contrived towns really do not know what to do with them- 
selves when they are turned loose from the routine of life. Living 
always on the contract system, they are at sea when the contract 
is suspended. We have arranged for work-day existence, and 
for the sad business of life; but we have not yet got to that com- 
plete state which results in planning for our recreation. That 
this arises from ‘‘ the state of society,” the scapegoat for all our 
blunders, we may learn by the complaints from the United 
States—even from the race that commands ocean streams and 
prairies, complains of over-work, grows dyspeptic, dresses itself 
out with starched linen and pomade, and seeks its recreation in 
hot rooms and billiards. Society has not yet gone through 
the artificial stage to perfect Art, which brings man back to 
Nature. It is not that mankind has become artificial. The 
tender scene in the Chapel Royal at the time of the mar- 
riage, the sympathy between the royal group in the Palace- 
balcony and the mob below, showed that some inborn in- 
fluences are immortal. It is ‘a great fact” that the highest 
powers with which we are intrusted over each other, are to be 
sought in those higher passions which master ourselves. He com- 
mands most who suffers most—a truth which we might carry up to 
a sublime exemplar ; and God-made nature is more powerful than 
man-made art—a truth which on occasion makes its electric 
power felt from the palace to the hovel. 

We never notice an evil without asking, Where is the ‘ reme- 
dy”? It is thought almost rude to do it; yet until we recognize 
the evil we can scarcely look about for the remedy. It is useless 
to invent and octroi improved states of society. The most we can 
hope to do is, by keeping a sharp look-out, to catch some day a 
glimpse of the principle which is at the bottom of our present mis- 
take; for correlative with that would be the principle of a better 
state of things. So, if we talk about the bad modes in which we 
build our towns, drain them, teach our children, shut off one part 
of society from another, neglect in selfish exclusiveness the comfort 
and welfare of the classes below us, and make even our amuse- 
ments selfish—perhaps if we talk about these things, the blessed 
light may some day Seek in upon us, the dawn of better working 
arrangements, ‘‘ short time,” and general holidays. 


NAPOLEON’S PLAN FOR FRANCE. 

Ir it is safe to venture any calculation as to the future policy of 
Louis Napoleon, we may sup that we have some of the prin- 
cipal elements of his course before us. In his address to what 

asses in France for a Legislature, he avowed that the safety of 

is government requires the suppression of all ‘‘ annoying opposi- 
tion” which dispute the bases of the national institutions—mean- 
ing those which have not yet had a seven-years lease, One re- 
quirement is to put down all discussion in France on the general 
subject of government. This is not affirmed in so many terms, but 
it appears from the facts. No candidate is to present himself for 
election without taking an oath to the existing form of government. 
No man, therefore, must address the electors, or speak in council, 
except the adherents of the Empire. Expression of opinion is 
limited to one party. In France the journals which raise any dis- 
cussion considered to be either overtly or covertly inconvenient to 
the Imperial party are to be put down. These suppressions have 
already included the ctateur, a moderate Tory paper ; and the 
Belgian Government has been required to put down two papers 
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published in Brussels, whose style of discussion has been greatly 
exaggerated, if not misrepresented, by the Moniteuwr. For the 
régime of the present Empire does not despise one trait of the first 
Empire, a freedom of assertion independent of accuracy. The 
Government at Paris has also taken inte its own hands the me 
pression of all foreign journals ; and on Sunday a long list of daily 
and weekly London papers was confiscated by the State. The list 
includes our own an oe for last Saturday ; and our readers will 
by this fact be able to judge the degree of independence which 
excites the anger and fears of the powerful Emperor. There was 
nothing in that number of our journal which in our country would 
be deemed hostile to Napoleon; nothing which would ruffle the 
temper, still less rouse the fears, of any English prince or states- 
man. But the French Government, it appears, dares not allow 
so exceedingly temperate and forbearing a discussion to cireulate 
in the country, even when couched in a foreign language! 
According to the promise of the Imperial speech, the Emperor 
intends, some day, to give to his subjects the institutions of 
liberty. They are only delayed, he says, by the hostile agita- 
tions which prevent his government from becoming firmly esta- 
blished. This promise is to a great extent supported by the past 
writings of the Emperor. In 1854, a complete edition of his 
works was published in Paris, In that edition, was a chapter 
headed “ De da Liberté individuelle en Angleterre,” and pas- 
sages from this chapter have been opportunely reproduced. The 
Emperor Napoleon knows himself that our laws and customs will 
not curtsey to great monarchs. In his chapter on individual 
liberty, he says, ‘‘ No inhabitant of Great Britain (excepting eon- 
victs) can be expelled from the United Kingdom. Any infraction 
of this clause (the Habeas Corpus Act) would be visited with the 
severest penalties.” He remarks that-we have no public prosecutor, 
the Attorney-General interfering only on extraordinary occasions ; 
and if criminals sometimes escape justice, personal liberty is the 
less endangered. ‘‘In England, authority is never influenced by 
ion, its proceedings are always moderate, always legal” ; there 
is ‘‘no violation of the citizen’s domicile, so common in France”; 
family correspondence is inviolate, and no passports bar the most 





perfect freedom of traffic, —‘‘ passports, the oppressive invention of | 


the Committee of Public Safety, which are an embarrassment and 
an obstacle to the peaceable citizen, but which are utterly power- 
less against those who wish to deceive the vigilance of authority.” 
A law deprived of the general support of public opinion would be 
a mere scrap of paper. 

“Tt suffices for us to note this fact, that in France, where such jealousy 
is shown of everything which touches equality and national honour, people 
do not attach themselves so religiously to personal liberty. The tranquil- 
lity of the citizen may be disturbed, his domicile may be violated, he may 
be made to undergo for whole months a preventive imprisonment, persons! 

rantees may be despised, and a few generous men shall raise their voices ; 
ut public opinion will remain calm and impassible as long as no political 
passion is awakened. There lies the greatest reason for the violence of au- 
thority ; it can be arbitrary because there is no curb to check it. In Eng- 
land, on the contrary, political passions cease the moment a violation of 
common right is committed; and this because England is a country of 
dogality, and France has not yet become so; because England is a country 
solidly constituted, while France struggles by turns for forty years between 
revolutions and counter-revolutions, and the sanctity of principle has yet to 
be created there.”’ 
It is not difficult to calculate, from these passages, what is the 





comparative opinion entertained by the Emperor Napoleon of the | 


French people. He thinks them evidently in a crude state, un- 
fitted for that orderly freedom which he, as a unit, helped to sus- 
tain in England. He intends to hold their every thought and 


movement in his own hands, until he has trained them for those | 


liberties which have been long ready for them, cut and dry, in 
his desk, But in the mean time they must obey and be silent— 
must open their mouths, shut their eyes. 

This is an intelligible course of policy; but is it safe? Is it 
certain that the man who attempts to carry it out single-handed 
will be allowed the time or full opportunity ? The French people 
may be as he describes them; but it is not difficult to irritate 
them. Already they are prevented from talking in coffeehouses, 
except the last half-hour at midnight, when the old fire begins to 
glow a little in the embers. Even in private circles the tongue is 
under restraint from fear of spies. And now the newspapers ar 
to be stopped. The Emperor thinks, probably, that the genius of 


France will improve, as our ale does, by being bottled ; but the | 


bottled beer merchant can tell him, that one thing which makes 
bottled ale so much more expensive than ale on draught is the 
fact that the bottles so often burst. 


PROGRESS OF HOUSEHOLD SUFFRAGE OPLNION, 
Tne letter of Mr. Cobden to the Chairman of his Committee at 
Huddersfield is interesting as adding an important testimony to 
the growth and maturing of an influential public opinion on the 
subject of the Franchise. Mr. Cobden’s position among Parlia- 
ment men, his repute as a popularleader, his gencral independence 


of parties, and his particular knowledge of the middle and working | 


classes, make him a witness of high value, and he is now to be 

added to the ‘number of those who stand forward in favour of 

household suffrage. He gives solid reasons for his opinion with 
to the working portion of the householder class— 

_“*Thave had great experience in appealing to «ll classes, and I say most 
sincerely, that I would prefer an audience of which the working class formed 
a conaiderabl € part in all cases where I was the advocate of the rights of 
humanity. Great bodies of men are, no doubt, liable to be misled by ap- 

to their passions; they are not always logical or capable of clear 
reasoning ; | they are instinctively just and truthful ; the multitude are 
dmespable of playing the part of hypocrites and traitors. The longer I live 





| the greater is my reverence for and trust in the mass of humanity, which 
in the uggregate, seems to sum up a total of virtues greater than can be 
| traced in the individual units.” 
One objection is made to houschold franchise, that it would ex- 
| clude many persons of responsible position and even of property, 
To a certain extent this is true. But it would admit by far the 
| larger proportion of responsible persons who possess some degree 
| of information, and it would be easy to supply any deficieney by 
another form of franchise. Any kind of educational suffrage 
| would admit those of the professional class who constitute per- 
haps the most important section of lodgers ; and other omissions 
might easily be made good by means of a suffrage based on direct 
taxation. Of course we are speaking of towns; in counties we 
should still have the forty-shilling freeholder, the copyholder, 
and leaseholder ; though probably the conditions of the lease- 
holder’s suffrage might be reduced in length of term and in 
amount. These broad provisions would secure that on which the 
opinion of the country is manifestly concentrating and consoli- 
dating—the representation of the great body of the resident 
people who have something to show for their responsibility. 
Already we have seen, in the case of those persons who signed 
the educational franchise memorial, a collection of names extra- 
ordinary in the amount of knowledge and influence which it em- 
bodied—what a wide portion of cultivated society is prepared to 
combine representation of the educated classes with an extension 
of the franchise to the general body of the resident people. Sir 
John Eardley Wilmot’s pamphlet showed how many minds amongst 
reflecting and conscientious Reformers were long since prepared 
| to receive this idea. The same idea is the very nucleus and es- 
sence of the address issued by Mr. Roebuck and his friends, and 
setting forth what might be considered the opinion of the Radical 
party in the principal towns. In Mr. Cobden we have an im- 
portant adjunct, representing the thoughtful middle-class party. 
here has been no general agitation on the subject; but we 
| scarcely remember a case in which, without agitation, there has 
| been this general and willing agreement upon the broad and fun- 
damental principle of a measure. 


COLONIAL TROUBLES. 

WuIte our Indian empire is in the throes of civil war, our Colo- 
nies are undergoing gentler agitations, British North America 
is burning with impatience for a grand act of annexation, and is 
threatened with a formidable invasion. Another company’s tenure 
is in question besides the East Indian—that which rules the 
Hudson’s Bay territory; and Canada is clamouring for ‘“‘ an- 
nexation”’ before Ministers have made up their minds to treat 
the lesser company like the greater. 

According to the latest view of the subject, Brigham Young 
| has reflected on the impolicy of making a stand against the arms 

that President Buchanan can send against him; and should the 

Salt Lake be made by Yankce powers too hot to hold the Mormons, 
| they will probably ‘cross the Columbia on to British territory. 
They will give up the theoretical immunity of “state rights,” 
for the practical immunity of squatters on land of which a great 
landlord takes little heed. The scandal will then be brought home 
to Downing Street, and Mr. Secretary Labouchere may feel him- 
self ‘‘ obliged to act.” Now how will he proceed—how attempt to 
| bind Mormonism with red tape * Oficial etiquette will assert its 
inflexible rule: there will no doubt be ‘‘communications” ; her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State will tind himself in correspondence 
with Brigham Young, Esq., &c., &e., &e. He will no doubt 
open it by saying that his “ attention has been called,” and close 
it by “having the honour to be” the arch Mormon’s ‘ most obe- 
| dient servant.” 

At the Australian anniversary dinner, Mr. Seeretary Labou- 
chere declared, that he never opens a despatch from a Colonial 
Governor without finding the odeny in the midst of a ‘‘ Minis- 
terial crisis.” Public business is proportionately incommoded ; 
but the colony is so free that it is independent of the Government, 
and it ‘‘ rubs through.” Perhaps its ablest men are too busy 
about their own affairs to be available for the public. At all 
| events, the Crown, by its stinginess in giving or recognizing 
| Colonial honours, fails to impart that stamp of distinction which 
| is so often useful to settle the wavering choice even of the most 
democratic Anglo-Saxon community. Has Mr. Secretary La- 
| bouchere consulted his Governors on that point ? 


THE TURKISH MARRIAGE, 

A curtovs point of Ecclesiastical law has been raised in the 

Exeter diocese. An English clergyman, at the instigation of his 
| curate and by the order of his bishop, is to be prosecuted for 
| marrying a Turkish gentleman professing Christianity, after the 
curate of the parish had forbidden both banns and baptism, We 
have seen the East India Company defending itself against the 
charge of repelling Christian converts, but we have a High 
Church curate, with his obedient bishop, shutting the church 
against the neophyte. The moral of the simple tale seems to be, 
that a man’s profession of Christianity is not to be accepted if 
there is any conceivable motive for his profession. In India, it is 
assumed that his conviction must be the appetite for place ; in 
| Devonshire, a suspicion of being ‘‘ in love”’ disqualifies him from 
| being believed on his word that he adopts the true religion. The 

test might be applied to some over-righteous amongst our own 
| countrymen, who derive no small worldly advantage from profes- 
sion of overtlowing belief. The case is a hint to missionaries, and 
| 2 rebuke to their statistics. 
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BROW Ni’S PRIME MINISTERS.” 
Restoration,” seems obviously suggested by Lord Campbell’s 
“ Lives of the Chancellors”; but the author assures us that such 
is not the ease. 
ment of our distinguished Chief Justice’s very learned and de- 
lightful book,” but the composition was postponed on account of 
illness and other circumstances, 

The original conception ef a work is of 
pared with the manner in which it is carried out. 
Lives of the Prime Ministers is not of the highest kind. As mere 
narratives of lives, they are of average quality. The biographer 
has collected the facts relating to the family and carecr of his four 


subjects, Clarendon, Clifford, Danby, and Essex ; though, strictly | 


speaking, Essex 
Ministers. Mr. 


and even Clifford were only ex-officio First 
Browne has also stated these facts with clear- 
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Cromwell in the field, he was able to overreach French and Rinucinni in the 
council, and so far to deceive even ecclesiastical diplomatists as to leave his 
conduct in Ireland a problem to the Popedom and a puzzle to Europe—te 
make a great struggle for Charles without compromising him, and to ob- 
tain a character for liberality without giving anything away—in a time of 





: ’ ¥ coke soe : | the destruction of the fortunes of his party to build up his own—to have 
Tue idea of “ Lives of the Prime Ministers of England, from the | 


| Hyde at such a crisis. 


His work was projected “ before the announce- | 


small importance com- | 
This in the | 


ness, if not with any extraordinary force or neatness; selected | 


such personal traits as the memoirs or lampoons of the time 
have preserved, and interspersed his biographies with passing 
notices of the time, and reflections which though sometimes 
harsh in character or questionable in taste have independence and 
at all events a limited truth. There is none of that mastery, not 
merely of the life itself but of the history and the age, or that 
literary skil! in execution, which is requisite to give novelty and 
effect to such a worn subject as Clarendon, or in a lesser degree to 
Danby. The great defect of the book is not very easy to overcome. 
The continuous lives of the Prime Ministers of England should con- 
tain a connected view of their policy in connexion with the progress 
of constitutional practice, as we i as their measures, political 
leanings, or intrigues. This Mr. Browne has not attempted ; in- 
deed, so closely does he confine himself to the mere personal pro- 
ceedings of the man as distinct from the Minister, that Parlia- 
mentary doings are limited to their influence on the Premier’s for- 
tunes. So much is this the case, that there is very slender trace 
of those great and beneficial legal reforms that distinguished the 
reign of Charles the Second, If the passing of the Habeas Corpus 
Act is recorded, we have overlooked the fact. One drawback 
of the book a little trouble would have remedied. The pages are 
without the dates of the year—an almost mechanical insertion of 

eat utility; and the narrative is often confused in its chrono- 


ogy 

_ these lives of the four earliest Ministers of Charles the 
Second accomplish one purpose. The very faults of the book 
distinctly impress upon the mind the utterly contemptible cha- 
racter of the monarch and his reign. Other kings, other minis- 
ters, and other periods, may have been corrupt or wicked ; but 
the pervading spirit of the reign had something kingly and na- 
tional, the leading policy often something great. The Planta- 
genet cravings for the Crusades, or the conquest of Wales, 


| 


France, and Scotland, if in some cases impolitic and in others | 


immoral, were in harmony with the ideas of their times, if not of 
other times, for the national interest or glory. The efforts of 
Henry the Seventh to reduce the feudal nobility, break down the 
territorial properties, and encourage trade and navigation—the 
struggles of Henry the Eighth to overthrow the Church—contri- 
tributed largely to human advancement, whatever the motives of 
the actors might be. 
even Mary had the excuse, such as it is, of a bigoted religious 
conviction. The first two Stuarts at least strove for a principle, 
though a very mischievous principle. James the Second himself 
aimed at something beyond his merely personal objects. What- 
ever corruption or personal treachery discredited the reigns of 
William and Anne, there was the great principle of opposing 
the designs of universal empire aimed at by loa the Fourteenth. 
With this idea were also combined the principles of civil and re- 
ligious liberty and of national freedom; though the last were 
more distinctly the object of Walpole and his colleagues under 
the first two kings of the house of Brunswick, low and sordid as 
the means might be by which those principles were often upheld. 
But Charles the Second had no other aim than money,—not to 
expend upon artistical even if selfish undertakings, such as parks 
and palaces, but to waste on discreditable pleasures and persons, 
or, in the words of Montagu, for his ‘‘ pocket and his wenches.”’ 
This is not impressed by these biographies, for Mr. Browne does 
not seem to have perceived the unity which so definite a principle 
would have imparted to his book. Its very faults, however, of 
narrowness and incompleteness, conduce to the conclusion. The 


his name and politics boasted by Protestant High Churchmen, and his life 
and virtues written by a Popish priest. Ormonde was something more than 
He was a man of action and of adventure. He had 
worn mail when Hyde was arrayed in wig and gown, and ‘cedunt arma 
togw’ was not the motto of the time, Accordingly, accompanied by the gal- 
lant soldier of fortune O'Neil, he embarked for England, when Cromwell 
was keeping that unwearied watch that is the fate of usurpation. Fully, 
therefore, indeed was Ormonde justified in speaking thus freely of the cha- 
racter of a king for whom he ventured so much. In 1658, he writes to Cla- 
rendon his opinion of Charles, ‘I must now freely confess to you, that what 
you have written of the King’s unreasonable impatience at his stay at Bru- 
ges, is a greater damp to my hopes of* his recovery than the strength of his 
enemies or the weakness and backwardness of those that profess him friend- 
ship. Modesty, courage, and many accidents, may overcome those enemies, 
— unite and fix these friends ; but I fear his immoderate delight in empty, 
and effeminate, and vulgar conversation, is become an irresistible part of his 
nature, and will never suffer him to animate his own designs, and other's ac- 
tions, with that spirit which is requisite for his quality, and much more for his 
fortune.’ Ormonde’s visit to England confirmed the belief of the total ab- 
surdity of the rumours that had been sent from thence, and justified Hyde's 
statement to Mordaunt, that the party who talked so much of action had 


* ” 


formed no particular design. 

For the generations immediately succeeding his death, and per- 
haps till the change effected in manners and opinions by the 
American and French Revolutions, Clarendon was ranked in the 
highest grade as a statesman, an orator, and an historian. Pope 
in his half-jocose, but exquisite panegyric on the future Lord 
Manstield, places him on a level with Cicero— 

** Conspicuous scene! another yet is nigh, 

(More silent far) where kings and poets lie ; 

Where Murray (long enough his country’s pride) 

Shall be no more than Tully, or than ltyde.” 
Johnson selects him as an example of the instability of greatness 
and power in his Vanity of Human Wishes—*“ What murder’d 
Wentworth, and what exiled Hyde.” His name then served, 
like Wellington in these times, to fill up a sounding period for 
anybody who wanted it. The change in estimation is not wholl 
undeserved ; for Clarendon, however great, was of his age, an 
never soared much beyond it. As a Minister on the Restoration, 
his patriotism is sufficiently admitted ; probably justice has not 
been done to his labours and his policy in that most difficult of 
undertakings composing a restoration. The picture of him in 
this period by Mr. Browne is one of the best things in the book. 

** As Charles’s reception had the prudence, it was natural that it should 
have also the pageantry of romance. Novelists and word-painters have often 
shown us that if the loyalists were small in policy, they were great [in] sper 
tacle. It was indeed a dramatic scene for the grave and reflecting Hyde. 
The peasant felt the lightness of relief from « sombre despotism, and the 
= his escape from a pretended democracy. Ambition, science, art, and 
earning, rebounded by the removal of an oppressive weight, and on that 
bright Mayday doubtless many more able men than Evelyn ‘steod in the 
Strand, beheld it, and blessed God.’ 

“It is hard to say whether Hyde’s poverty and sufferings in exile were 
greater than the weight of office at home that the new state of affairs was 
likely to impose upon him. He knew something of the ‘ civium ardor,’ and 


| knew that the applauding crowds around him, once the creations of their 


limitation to the individual conduct and objects of the Minister | 


bring out more distinctly the miserable intrigues and base com- 
pliances of the King. ‘The compliances are as visible in the Min- 
isters ; but they were to some extent the vice of the age, which 
hardly knew ot resignation, and the maxim of their party main- 
taining “ the right divine of kings to govern wrong.’ 

The style of Mr. Browne inclines to the florid, without attain- 
ing very ~~. excellence in the line. Here is his character of 
the great Duke of Ormonde; of whom he has in some things 
formed as hard a character as he has taken a favourable view of 
Danby. 

“ This feudal prince, gallant soldier, and subtle statesman, was one of the 
most wonderful men of a wonderful age. Though unsuccessful against 


* Lives of the Prime Ministers of England, from the Restoration to the Present 
Time. By J. Houston Browne, Esq., LL.B., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-law. 
Volume IT, Published by Newby, 


Of Elizabeth it is needless to speak ; and | 


own fancy were found unfilled, would be disposed to blame themselves 
the last. The sagacious and strongminded Ormonde had warned him of the 
disposition of the King ; and the vices of the courtiers that had managed to 
keep alive amid the frost of poverty and exile, would, he well knew, buret 
into boundless luxuriance in the sun of prosperity and a court. Even at this 
distance of time we may form a pretty accurate notion of the weight of his 
undertakings, if we are to believe Burnet, that he had ‘ kept a register of all 
the King’s promises and his own, and did all that lay in his power after- 
wards to get them all to be performed.’ Much opposition from various 
quarters was made to Hyde's being retained in high office about the throne. 
His Anglicanism was as disagreeable to the Presbyterians as his Protestant- 
ism to the Roman Catholics. Monk he seems to have considered his enemy, 
as the Queen [Mother] certainly was; and had Charles been reduced tom 
any strict terms as the condition of his restoration, there is little doubt but 
that Hyde would have been excluded from the Chancellorship. — * 

‘To estimate the ability of Clarendon, it is needful to consider the stu- 
pendous operations of policy in which he was engaged. The minister ofa 
monarchy restored by military power, he had now accomplished the extine- 
tion of the army, task enough from which alone to have created fame, but a 
work still more arduous was before him. In twenty years the property of 
England had in many districts almost changed hands. The confiscations by 
the Parliament and by Cromwell, the sales by the Royalists to support the 


Royal cause, the forfeitures by the executions for treason to the Govern- 


/ ment de facto, and the open and unauthorized intrusion into lands almost 


deserted in the civil wars, had made the proprietorship of great portions of 
the kingdom pass to other masters. The difficulty of Hyde pacifying. the 
owners of contlicting interests was almost incalculable, the satisfying of 
such impossible. So fully was it believed by some that the Commonwealth 
would be likely to stand firm, that so much as fifteen years’ purchase had 
been given, according to Ludlow, for the lands it had escheated. These 
were chietly the property of the Crown, or of the Church ; and on the return 
of the King the former were naturally delivered up. 

“ The case of the Royalists who had sold their estates was, however, piti- 
able in the extreme. They had been driven to make bargains in the heat 


| of the civil war; and as the fire of loyalty was no match for the coolness of 


| great. 





the followers of the Commonwealth, their sacrifiees had been proportionately 
If some of them indeed were, as malice has insinuated, led to give 
easy bargains in the hope that when the King sueceeded they could resume 
their estates again for a yet easier price, the result did not justify their ex- 
pectations, and charity should leave their disappointment to be their punish- 
ment. Charles, in his declaration from Breda, had assured his adherents 
that this great controversy should be determined in Parliament, ‘ which ean 
best provide for the just satisfaction of all men who are concerned.’ 
Parliament could not act of its own motion ; and Hyde had adopted an ex- 
cellent maxim, that ‘as the making those promises had brought the King 
home, so the keeping of them must keep him at home.’ The restoration of 
the lands of the Crown was first brought before the House, and the Kin 
and the Queen-Mother were rei . But the — of the Ch 
lands was one more diffieult to'solve. Though the King saw the justice of 
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reénter'ng on his own property on the ground that it had been confiscated 
the Parliament, he did not recognize an equal right in the Church, and 
arliament was anxious to deal with the forfeited ecclesiastical properties 
as though they had no rightful proprietor. For this purpose, a King’s letter 
was issued, doubtless by the advice of Hyde, to the Bishops and Chapters 
not to lease any impropriate tithes till each vicar or curate had been assured 
of eighty pines & ayear. The plan was one of the wisest of many that have 
been in every generation proposed for the reform of finance in the Church 
of England. e existence, indeed, of impropriate tithes, though perhaps 
not very unnatural in an establishment so purely secular as that to which 
the Church of England has been reduced, is inconsistent both with religion 
and good policy. Various remarkable and some unjustifiable modes of 
supporting churches have been in all ages devised, but the expedient of 
giving the patrimony of the church to a squire, or a woman, on the promise 
of maintaining a vicar so that he shall not actually starve, is the peculiar 
property of the English Church establishment. 

“In November 1660, a commission was issued to arrange for the repur- 
chase or final confirmation of sale of the Church property; Charles by his 
letter exhorting the dignitaries to make reasonable bargains with those 
who had bought in the faith of the Parliament. The clergy have been 

by several writers as anxious to make too great a market of 
their power ; but it must be recollected that the Crown had thought right 
to reénter without purchase at all, and those who look to the value of sees 
and livings shortly after the Restoration will see that the Cromwellites 
m: to retain a considerable quantity of the revenues. That there 
were instances of extortion, Clarendon admits, but the purchasers as a gene- 
ral rule were not in a position to claim much sympathy. Burnet, who con- 
siders Church property a fit subject for Parliamentary a charges 
Clarendon with ae * more the Bishops’ friend than the Church’s’ in 
allowing the fines for the renewal of leases, amounting to about 1,500,000/., 
to go into the pockets of the incumbents. But no one can question their 
legal right, and it was not a time recklessly to take away private rights by 
acts of Parliament. The fact of the Church leases having fallen out was 
matter of accident ; and if the fines obtained for their renewal did, as Burnet 
asserts, bring ‘into the Church a great deal of luxury and high — 
it was in no way attributable to the policy of Hyde. In the settle- 
ment of private property, the Royalists, who desired to disturb the sales 
of their estates, were of course greatly disappointed. The Restoration 
having been not a reconquest but a compromise, could not use the 
violence to actual contracts which they had hoped ; and when they were 
unable to succeed in their demands, they contented themselves with the 
slender comfort of a sarcasm—‘ the Act of Indemnity and oblivion,’ they 
) Whege act of indemnity to the King’s enemies, and of oblivion of 


There are some obvious mistakes in dates, and various imperfect 
sentences, that may puzzle readers. They are mostly found to 
originate in crrors of the press when read with the author's apo- 
logy for errata, owing to ‘‘ the distance from town at which the 

ting of the work was done.” 
GOSSE’S OMPHALOS,* 

THE avowed object of Omphalos is to reconcile Genesis and Geology 
by a new line of argument, or rather a new mode of illustrating an 
meet already, it would seem, hinted at by Granville Penn in 
1822, though the then state of physical science ‘‘ did not enable 
him to press the argument toa ET iation.” as Mr. Gosse has 
done. Another object, not so distinctly avowed, appears to be to 
find a mode of compactly putting a summary review of the dis- 
coveries of geology and many of the most remarkable phenomena 
connected with vegetable and animal life intoa book. Ina crafts- 
manlike sense this is not badly done, and the book may be pro- 
nounced not badly made. The argument is one of the most fal- 
lacious, and the logic the most imperfect, of almost anything we 
have met with in the reasoning way. It is put forth with a glib 
confidence, and a popular mode of enforcement which is not often 
encountered in books on scientific subjects by men claiming to be 
scientific characters. 

Omphalos in perfect consistency opens with an illustration from 
a romance. ‘ You have not allowed for the wind, Hubert,” 
said Locksley in Ivanhoe ; and then Mr. Gosse goes on to tell a 
story about a shipwreck that arose from not allowing for the cur- 
rent, and adds another remark on the aberrations of the planet 
Uranus from the attraction of (the then nay eee Neptune. 


“In each of these cases the conclusions were legitimately deduced | 


from the recognized premises, except one,” whose omission was 
fatal. So it is with geologists ; they have omitted the fatal one 
with which Mr. Gosse now supplies them. 

Extraneous or subordinate reasonings being put aside, the per- 
o— argument stands thus. The life of the ee, whether 
animal or table, moves in a circle. In the plant, you begin 
with the or shoot, and go through a succession of stages till 
you come to the seed again. In animal life, you begin with the 
embryo, or indeed several stages earlier, and, passing on through 
infancy, childhood, &c. to maturity, you come back to the start- 
ing-peat. You may also, if you like, describe a circle, and, 
marking the successive stages at given intervals, call with Mr. 
Gosse the process circular and demonstrative. This process, he 
says, is the natural order of things as we see them and know 
them from history. Creation (vhich he assumes, as well as the 
noneternity of matter and the persistence of species) is an inter- 
ruption or break of this natural order, and would mislead any 
investigator taking up the first created of a species to investigate 
its age, or any of its ‘‘ antecedents.” For example, a physiolo- 
gist examining Adam at his creation, might pronounce him 
** from twenty-five to thirty years” old, though he had not lived 
for an hour. In like manner, a tree just created would appear 
many years or possibly some centuries old. If, going backward 
along the circle, we suppose creation not to have be at ma- 
turity, the liability to error is just the same as regards the dura- 
tion of time; indeed greater, for we then have the element of 


parentage. 
* Omphalos ; an Attempt to Untie the Geological Knot. By Philip Henry Gosse, 
F.B.S. With fifty-six Tilustrations on Wood, Published by Van Tenet. 











All this is obvious enough. Jf there were but one fossil remain 
of every species, and there seemed reason to suppose that this one 
relict were the sole specimen of the species that ever lived, there 
might then be some foundation for the drift of Mr. Gosse, that 
fossils do not establish duration of time. Everybody, however, 
who knows anything of geology, knows that such is not the fact, 
Of some few species only single specimens may have turned up; 
but the majority of species are comparatively numerous, and found 
in widely different places. On this principle of Mr. Gosse, we 
must conclude that creation and not gencration ry all the 
creatures of the geological world; for, in legitimate logic, several 
of a species establish the succession which we see around us, just 
as much as experience or as historical evidence. A few or even 
many specimens of the larger animantia may not prove long 
duration, except from the analogy of Nature as we see her; but 
many of the (technically) rock formations demonstratively require 
a succession of ages for their production. The author's compila- 
tion on the subject of the odlitic period should have induced him 
to pause in his demonstration. 

‘The duration of the Oolitic period must have been considerable. ‘ The 
lias sea-bottom was succeeded first by a sandy, and then by a calcareous 
deposit, and the animals were modified accordingly.’ The deposit of car- 
bonate of lime, which took place under circumstances that caused it to at- 
tract around its nodules the organic particles, whence the name odlite (egg- 
stone) is derived, was not continuous, but repeated at intervals. The shells 
of mollusks were developed in great abundance ; and accumulations of 
those formed thick bands, which consolidated into layers of shell-lime- 
stone. Three hundred feet of strata, largely composed of organic remains, 
were formed before the clay was deposited which made the Stonesfield and 
contemporaneous slates. 

“*Once more the dry land sank, probably by slow successive subsidences, 
and the sea flowed many fathoms deep above the great European Archi- 
pelago. And upon its quiet bottom settled down, first a few sandy and 
clayey beds, and then the great layer of the chalk. 

** Creatures of very minute size and low grades of organization were now 
playing a very important part. A large portion of the lime that was de- 
posited, in the form of a pure carbonate, was doubtless supplied by the 
coral structures, which were exceedingly numerous ; the polypidoms being 
gnawed down by strong-jawed fishes that fed upon the zodphytes. 
Foraminifera also were abundant, and contributed to the supply. 

‘*Nodules of flint exist in the chalk, sometimes scattered, sometimes 
arranged in bands. Two sources are indicated for this substance. One is 
sponge, the most common kinds of which are composed of skeletons of sili- 
ceous spicula ; and these can be discerned with the microscope in the interior 
of the chalk-flints. But millions upon millions of infusoria swam through 
the waters; and many of these were encased in siliceous loricw, while the 
rocks and sea-weeds were fringed with as incaleulably numerous examples of 
siliceous diatomacew, whose elegant forms are recognizable without diffi- 
culty throughout the chalk. The inconceivable abundance of these forms 
may be illustrated by the often-cited fact, that whole strata of solid rock 
appear to be so exclusively composed of their solid remains that a cube of 
one-tenth of an inch is computed by Ehrenberg to contain five hundred 
millions of individuals. 

‘*The increase of these organisms is very rapid, and their duration pro- 
portionately short ; but, allowing for this, what period would elapse before 
the successive generations of entities, of which forty-one thousand millions 
are required to make a cubic inch, would have accumulated into solid strata 
fourteen feet in thickness >" 

A secondary argument takes the bull by the horns. It seems 
difficult for any one to avoid feeling the obvious fallacy of the cir- 
cular and creative theory. Mr. Gosse therefore takes final refuge 
in a theory which we know not how to describe without seeming 
irreverence, it is so absurd. According to this compendious 
scheme, the Almighty formed what the Germans call an ‘idea ” 
of the entire world (ontologically speaking) ‘in esse,” but de- 
layed to carry it out “in posse.” Let God begin when he would, 
however, the entire world as originally conceived would be em- 
bodied in creation; and being examined by geologists, it would 
appear to have existed for thousands or millions of years, though 
only created yesterday. The world at creation’s birth would exist 
as required by its age in idea, or, as Mr. Gosse terms it, ‘ pro- 
chronically”; the fossils would be as they would have been had 
they gone through the successive epochs asserted by the geolo- 
gists. ‘‘ Non meus hic sermo”: here is the exposition in its au- 
thor’s words. 

* Admit for a moment, as a hypothesis, that the Creator had before his 
mind a projection of the whole life-history of the globe, commencing with 
any point which the geologist may imagine to have been a fit commencing 

oint, and ending with some unimaginable acme in the indefinitely distant 

uture. He determines to call this idea into actual existence, not at the 
supposed commencing point, but at some stage or other of its course. It is 
clear, then, that at the selected stage it — exactly as it would have 
appeared at that moment of its history if all the preceding eras of its history 
had beenreal. Just as the new-created man was, at the first moment of his 
existence, a man of twenty, or five-and-twenty, or thirty years old; physi- 
cally, palpably, visibly, so old, though not really, not diachronically. 
He appeared precisely what he would have appeared had he lived so many 
years. 

‘* Let us suppose that this present year 1857 had been the particular epoch 
in the projected life-history of the world, which the Creator selected as the 
era of its actual beginning. At his fiat it appears; but in what condition ? 
Its actual condition at this moment: whatever is now existent would ap- 
pear precisely as it does appear. There would be cities filled with swarms 
of men; there would be houses half-built; castles fallen into ruins; pic- 
tures on artists’ easels just sketched in; ‘wardrobes filled with half-worn 
garments; ships sailing over the sea; marksof birds’ footsteps on the mud ; 
skeletons whitening the desert sands; human bodies in every stage of de- 
cay in the burial-grounds. These and millions of other traces of the past 
would be found, because they are found in the world now ; they belong to 
the present age of the world; and if it had pleased God to call! into existence 
this globe at this epoch of its life-history, the whole of which lay like a 
map before his infinite mind, it would certainly have presented all these 
phenomena.” 

It is difficult to see how this “idea” can support revelation. 
There are some omissions in the enumeration. Authors have 
as much right to appear in the lists as artists. Why include un- 
finished sketches on easels and leave out the Principia and Om- 
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, or lighter works such as that which commemorated 
“Shakspere, taste, and the musical glasses”? But the thing pas- 
ses a joke. Whatcan be said of a naturalist, making claim to 
science and philosophy, who thus confounds the naturaland the ar- 
tificial, the creations of the Almighty with the works of men’s 
hands? Paley in his celebrated stumble on the watch attributed 
the watch to the watchmaker, not to the Divinity. Who but Mr. 
Gosse ever thought of charging upon God the imperfect produc- 
tions of man, or ascribing to him the caricatures of his works that 








are drawn upon canvass, or by implication the nonsense that is | 


written on paper and put into type ? 

In a literary sense, Omphalos is a very clever s 
making, marred in the later stages by the pervading sense of the 
argument. The first part contains a summary review of the most 
prominent facts of geology and the conclusions they are held to 
contain. There is in it a good deal of scissors and paste work, 
Professor Ansted and Pye Smith being particularly drawn upon ; 
and the spirit is there of stating your adversary’s case fully in 
order to put him down triumphantly, which especially prevails 
among Romish and platform authors. But the first hundred 
pages are very well done, and contain a good popular account 
of geology. The “circular” argument and its consequences 
come next; and this is followed by illustrative proofs drawn from 
the most remarkable plants and animals. This is as cleverly 
done as the geological survey, but wants its wholeness, each illus- 
tration being separate. For the purpose of establishing that a 
newly-created and mature plant or animal can prove nothing as 
regards the length of time it has existed unless we have some 
evidence of its life, a few instances are as good as a thousand. 
Their number in Omphalos overlays ‘the case,” and perpetually 
suggests the notion of bookmaking. 

NEW NOVELS.* 
How much interest and merit would attach to many books if 
many other books had not been written before them! Zhe Morals 


: ot ae és : “ | 
of May Fair is a very capitai novel in all that regards technicals. | 


There is a thorough knowledge of society, at least in its exter- 
nals, with considerable cleverness in depicting it, and in a flowing 
buoyant style. There is dexterity, perhaps ability, in paint- 
ing characters so as to give the idea almost of life; though their 
conduct is unlikely, and would seem theatrical, were it not for 
the worldliness of the writer's manner. But with all these 
merits,—which are not aew, however,—there is a want of sub- 
stance and reality. Then the elements are mostly common. A 
fascinating young man taking refuge for some cause or other at a 
foreign country-house, and inducing the unsophisticated daughter 
to fall in love with him, is certainly as old as the days of 
Mackenzie. A young girl brought up in a country solitude, and 
almost as ignorant of the world as Miranda herse f, though not, 
may be, so delicate-minded, is not new: we last had it only a week 
or two ago in -ddéle, A young woman marrying a middle-aged 
man, while she is attached to another, is also a frequent incident, 
as well as the struggles between love and duty. An odd old 
uncle returned from India, with a fortune to enrich a nephew, is as 
ancient as the age of nabobs—more aged, indeed, than the ‘ double 
government,”’ to whose early days it is chiefly appropriate. A 
worthy tutor and divine, marrying the noble daughter of his 
employer and being disowned by the family, is another stock in- 
cident, with several other similar rarities, including sudden death 
and poor relationship. 

The title of the ‘‘ Morals of May Fair” may indicate some fresh- 
ness in the use of well-known materials ; and such is the ease to this 
extent. The commonplace may rather perhaps be felt in the sense 
of repetition of what we have had before than seen in the conduct 
of the story. Except in a few exaggerated instances, the morals 
do not so much belong to May Fair as to Philip Earnscliffe, the 
hero and successful novelist, and some of his associates in the 
world of art and theatricals. The long and short of the story is 
this. Philip, the son of the tutor and noble lady already alluded 
to, is left an orphan very young, but is adopted by his rich Indian 
uncle. The old eccentricity eschews fashionable life ; but Philip 

ains the entré by writing in his teens a most wonderful novel. 

lis mother’s family, who had looked down upon his parents, cul- 
tivate him, and being embarrassed, entrap Philip at twenty into 
a marriage with their daughter, five years older than himself. The 
consequences of an ill-assorted match follow, but more quickly than 
usual, for on the very evening the new-married pair return to Lon- 
don from their bridal seclusion, Mr. Philip leaves his wife at home, 
goes out to enjoy the gayetics of town, and gets home at four o’clock 


in the morning from a supper of ballet-dancers and their gsso- 


ciates,—a thing which we imagine no born denizen of May Fair 
would do, except as he might swindle or commit murder. ‘This is 
the opening: at the close, after lapse of time, various incidents 
and some social sketches, the last very well done, Philip meets a 
lady with whom he had become acquainted as an Anglo-French 
girl, by taking refuge at her father’s house, and winning her love 
as asingle man. Marguerite is now married to a man of middle 
age, and Philip takes advantage of the love which has never left 
her to persuade her to elope with him. From this last degrada- 
tion she is saved by having left her papers unlocked. Her hus- 

* The Morals of May Fair: Published by Hurst 
and Blackett. 

Charmione: a Tale of the Great Athenian Revolution. By Edward A. 
I eatham, M.A. Intwo volumes. Published by Bradbury and Evans. 

The Colonel’s Daughters, or Life is but a Dream: a Tale. By Mrs. Clere. Dedi- 
cated by permission to the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Manchester, Pub- 
lished by Saunders and Otley. 
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band, Mr. Mortimer, reads over the journals descriptive of her 
early love for Philip Earnscliffe, her flirtations with a certain 
cousin, and the correspondence that settles the eclopement. On 
his wife’s return, a scene naturally ensues, which ends in Mar- 
guerite’s bursting a blood-vessel and dying. Upon this another 
scene ensues when Mr, Earnscliffe calls, by Mr. Woetimer leading 
him to the corpse. 

‘* When at last they reached Marguerite’s sleeping-room, and Mortimer 
noiselessly turned the handle of the door, he recoiled, and the cold dewa 











simen of book- | 


stood thick upon his forehead. 
“*Tell me, in pity tell me,’ he whispered, ‘is Marguerite—is she— 


| there?’ 
***Oh, go in,’ returned Mortimer. ‘So gay a gallant as Philip Earns- 
cliffe surely fears nothing. Go in, sir! I have brought you to your love!’ 

‘* And, with a powerful effort, Earnscliffe forced himself to enter the room 
that already his tortured sense told him was one of death. 

“ Upon the bed, dressed in white, 4 Marguerite, her face uncovered. A 
sweet, loving expression was yet upon her features ; her hands lay in an at- 
titude of natural repose upon her breast ; and all that told of death were one 
or two dark gouts of blood upon her night-dress, and a faint streak across 
the parted lips. 

“With a burst of agony, before which Mortimer’s own sorrow quailed, 
| Earnscliffe flung himself by her side, covered her cold hands with kisses, 
| called upon her to awake to him, by all the names that the fervour of his na- 
ture could pour forth. 

«+ Oh, it is well for you to recall her, who have been the cause of her 
| death!’ said Mortimer, in a low, concentrated voice. 

‘“* But Philip never heard him; unconscious even of his presence, he con- 
tinued sobbing with such passionate excess as is rarely witnessed in a young, 
strong man. ‘ Marguerite, return to me; remember how I have loved you! 
| Marguerite, my child, my own!’ 

** At length, jealous even now of the kisses Philip pressed u her cold, 
insensible hands, Mortimer came round and touched his shoulder, 

‘* « Leave, sir,’ he whispered. ‘You have seen all that I intended you 
should. Your place is not here now.’ 

‘* Philip sprang to his feet, and turned upon him a face of anguish before 
which Mortimer shrank back. 

‘** This is not my place!’ he repeated between his set teeth. * Not 
mine !—who have fered her with my very life—before you ever knew her— 
not mine !—who have been the cause of all her sorrows. Leave me with her, 
sir!’ he went on, almost fiercely; ‘my place is here—I can injure you no 
more now. No—’ as Mortimer was beginning to reply—‘ in her presence 
| let there be no unseemly words—afterwards I will hear all you have to say ; 
but now I must be with her—and alone.’ 

** And—strange sovereignty of a mighty passion— Mortimer felt con- 
strained to respect a deeper grief than his own.” 

We do not believe these are the morals of May Fair, but only 
the imaginings of the writer. These imaginings are not shown in 
anything gross, or in any open apology for what is wrong ; but in 
a feeble sense of what is healthy and honest, in action—though 
there are passing moralities in words, and a sort of notion that 
giving way to feeling or passion in a refined mode, yielding to 
— appearing in a polished manner, if not defensible, is 
pardonable. This is the style in which Marguerite talks to Philip, 
after they meet and he has found her married. 

“* * Now, fancy yourself at Kersaint!’ 

‘* * May I indeed do so ?’ was Philip’s reply, and the blood rose crimson 
in Marguerite’s cheek at the tone. It was in the library she had told him 
that, whatever happened, she would never love any other but him ; and she 
felt that the whole scene must return upon his recollection. 

** «T did not mean—Oh, Philip ! I can keep up this appearance no longer,’ 
she exclaimed, passionately. ‘ Let us speak once of old days, and then—be 
silent for ever! Remember how young 1 was—how ignorant of the 
world——’ 

‘* * Marguerite!’ interrupted Philip, rising and taking her hand, his own 
trembling as it methers. ‘ Do not speak as though the past contained any- 
thing you could wish forgotten. it there was wrong, it was my own ; if 
there should be remorse, it is for me. You have always been as you are now 
—most pure—most blameless.’ 

‘« * But, Philip ! hear me ; for this once I must speak. You know how— 
then—I loved you,’ the words came reluctantly from her lips; ‘ and when 
we talk so much of old times, it recalls old feelings to my heart, that should 
have died long ago; and it is Wrong, for I am married now—married to one 
whom I respect more than all on earth, and I must not havea thought apart 
from him. Will you help me in not recurring to the past? I am weak 
still, you see—and I look to you for assistance !’” 

This is intended to indicate infantine simplicity, and that in a 
| married woman who has been launched in London fashionable 

life. Something like this may perhaps be read in foolish fic- 
tions, but in real life an honest scullion wench would know that 
| the spontaneous confession of love by a married woman to an old 


| lover was “ most heathenish and most gross.” 








| There are various faults, apparently arising from inexperience, 
in Mr. Leatham’s Charmione, “a tale of the great Athenian 
revolution ” which ended in the destruction of the thirty Tyrants; 
| but there is evidence throughout of considerable power, From 
| an excusable wish to exhibit his classical reading, the narrative, 
_ especially in its earlier parts, is too much delayed by pictures of 
Athenian manners and public ceremonials, There is a mixture of 
| antique forms with modern feelings and thoughts, difficult if not 
impossible to avoid in some way when treating classical subjects, 
but not therefore the less incongruous. When we are once — 
embarked in the story, the first of these objections vanishes, 
the second is less felt in the vigorous depiction of individual ambi- 
tion and Athenian factions, dexterously connected as they are with 
the progress of the tale. It may still be objected, that the vigour 
degenerates into coarseness, and the effect into melodramatic 
exaggeration. Critias, for instance, is painted drunken and 
brutal as Jeffreys himself, and there is generally in scenes of pas- 
sion too much of laboured force. No doubt, it may be replied, 
that it was impossible to exaggerate the tyranny of the Thirty, 
which was as cruel and as bloody as the Reign of Terror in 
France, and that excessive drinking was an Athenian vice. Art, 
however, requires “temperance” and ‘‘ smoothness”; and where 
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no authority exists for mal coarseness and gross vice, it is 
not the business of the novelist to invent them. 

. The more stirring part of the story begins with that obscure 
period in Athenian history which intervenes between the battle of 
Arginuse and the death of Critias in the first victory gained by 
Thrasybulus over the troops of the Thirty. There are two prelimi- 
nary parts, however: the first of which presents the deathbed of 
Pericles ; the second introduces his son by Aspasia grown to man’s 
estate, marries him to the heroine Charmione the daughter of 
Nicias, and brings forward other characters who form the romance 
of the story, but through their connexion with public events. The 
more salient points of the history are the impeachment and execution 
of the generals for their alleged neglect to save the drowned at 
the battle of Arginuse, which involves the death of Pericles and 
the misery of Charmione—the condemnation of Niceratus the son 
of Nicias and brother of the heroine, caused in the story by the 

hty rejection by Charmione of the addresses of Critias—the 
intrigues of Theramenes to overthrow that Athenian Robespierre, 
his failure and death. 








The general conduct of the Tyrants is indicated, as well as the | 
earlier efforts of the exiles under Thrasybulus; history, in the | 


historical parts, being closely adhered to. Among celebrated 
names introduced is that of the great founder of the Platonic sys- 
tem, and as a real lover, but with rather more of sentimental and 
chivalrous devotion than we fear belonged to ancient Athens, or 
the ancient world in general. 


Mrs. Clere’s tale of The Colonel’s Daughters is a moral and re- 
ligious story of rather an oldfashioned kind. The local deserip- 
tions are true, so are many of the domestic pictures; but the very 
truth rather detracts from the proper effect of a novel by being 
too particular. Common conventional art may be bad, but it is 
better than no art; for it gives a sort of breadth as well as con- 
nexion to the story, both of which are deficient in ‘‘ Life is but a 
Dream.” The object of the tale is the necessity of piety and re- 
solution—with, be it said, judgment superadded; for Rhoda is 
very nearly involved in mischief through her resistance to ad- 
vice ; while her more yielding sister Adela is induced to a clan- 
destine marriage by the persuasions of her lover, which leads of 
course to her lifelong trouble. There is a sort of double plot, a 
story within a story, that rather adds to what by itself is some- 
what slow-going. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
Books. 

William Paterson, the Merchant Statesman, and Founder of the Bank of 
Englend: his Life and Trials. By S. Bannister, M.A., formerly Attorney- 
General of New South Wales. fs 

The Morals of May Fair : a Novel. In three volumes. 





A Plea for the Ways of God to Man, being an Attempt to Vindicate the 
Moral Government of the World. 
fear the Professor of Moral Philosophy in Glasgow University leaves the 

uestion of evil much where he found it. ‘‘ Metaphysical” evil is in- 
eed rather a casuistical than a reasonable objection. The dissatisfac- 
tion which arises from not being of a higher nature than we are, and 
not having all the enjoyment from our faculties which we may fancy 
possible, partakes of unreasonable repining. But physical evil and 


By William Fleming, D.D.—We | 


moral evil, with the consequences to others that flow from the latter, | 


are actual suffering which no explanation can allay or remove. It may 
be that these evils are inseparable from our present nature and our posi- 
tion in the chain of being; or that we dwell more strongly upon our 
pains than our pleasures; or that the pains we undergo are designed to 
ward off worse evils, All this may be true; but it does not get rid of 
the evil. Inflammation may be necessary to give notice that something 
is wrong, and if not attended to may grow to danger; but it is inflam- 
mation nevertheless, The cheat, who ruins a family, or hundreds of fa- 
milies—the murderer, who may superadd affliction to temporal ruin and 
its consequences—may be punished by law, opinion, or conscienee; but 
the evils produced to others and himself remain. Dr. Fleming, like 
many others, can only show us that things are not so bad as they might be. 

These remarks apply to the “ Plea”’ asa philosophic treatise. Considered 
as a series of sermons in which a Doctor of Divinity explains many 
puzzling things in the natural condition and moral government of the 
world, the book may be recommended, not as new in reasoning, but as 
clear, powerful, and popular in statement. 


Early Years and Late Reflections. By Clement Carlyon, M.D.—The 
concluding volume of a work which we noticed at length in an earlicr 


stage,* and now find small reason to modify the opinion we then ex- | 


pressed. The reminiscences of contemporaries and the curious facts that 
in the course of a long life must come before every practitioner seem to 
us fewer than before, comparatively scanty as they then were, while the 
discussions in point of subject exhibit the amateur character. The book 
may be described as a series of essays on religious questions ; for the few 
philosophical subjects—as Materialism, and the Human Microcosm—are 
not only argued from the religious point of view, but on Scriptural 
grounds. An amiable feeling and an agreeable manner pervade the 
essays, but cannot redeem the tenuity of matter and feebleness of com- 
position. 

The Pen, the Palm, and the Pulpit. By John Stoughton.—Three bio- 

phical notices of Gloucestershire worthies, originally read before the 
Sheltenham Congregational Union, and published by request. The Pen 
is represented by T'ynedale the translator of the Scriptures, the Palm by 
Bishop Hooper the Marian Martyr, the Pulpit by Whitefield. here is 
quaintness in the titles, and something of the platform style in the treat- 
ment ; but they are able biographical sketches. ‘The striking facts in the 
career of the persons, and some characteristic bits of their writings, are 
well presented, accompanied by a vigorous commentary. The author isa 

* Spectator for 1856, page 1086. 





Nonconformist ; but there is nothing sectarian in his views, which are 
largely catholic. In fact, his subjects all belong to Episcopal churches, 

The Royal Princesses of England from the Reign of George the First, 
By Mrs. Matthew Hall.—Biographies of nearly twenty Princesses of the 
house of Hanover, though the mystery connected with Sophia Dorothea, 
Queen of George the First, has included her in the list. The book is a 
compilation from common sources, readable save in the genealogies, but 
not very critical. Queen Anne is described as bequeathing the crown to 
the house of Hanover: but the Sovereigns of England have no such 
power; it was “‘settled” by Parliament rather against Queen Anne’s 
wishes. The appearance of the book has perhaps been prompted by the 
marriage of the Princess Royal, with whose life it closes. 

Town Life. By the Author of “ Rambles in the Lake District."—4 
series of sketches descriptive of home life and domestic economy amo 
the working classes in large towns ; the object being to show how ae 
of their discomfort and distress is brought upon themselves by careless. 
ness, drinking, bad habits, and bad management. Their amusements 
are also delineated; some of these being attended, the writer is sorry to 
say, by so-called gentlemen. The manner is matter-of-fact and literal, 
but closer and going more directly into the subject than is always the 
case with writings of this class. The author has obviously a knowledge 
of the life he is describing, and it seems to have left a hard impression 
upon his mind as to the conduct of the poor, if not as to their character, 
Latint. By Benjamin Hall Kennedy, D.D.~ 
Translation and retranslation from a classic, which Gibbon practised and 
recommended, is perhaps the best way to acquire a Latin style, for a 
mind like Gibbon’s, or for any one who is earnest in the task, and has 
help at hand to point out the idiomatic niceties and refinements. The 
mass of students have not the industry and energy, perhaps not the per- 
ception, to render this plan available. If writing Latin is to be acquired, 
it is best attained by the majority from exercises that exhibit peculiari- 
ties of the language and progressively present the difficulties to be over- 
come, 

Such is the object of Dr. Kennedy’s ‘ Systematic Course of Exam- 
ples.” The peculiarities of the Latin sentences which the exercises are 
intended to illustrate are pointed out, and followed by numerous exam- 
ples for translation. The book is intended for advanced pupils. 

Sketches of India, Ancient and Modern. By Charles Edward Kenna- 
way, Vicar of Campden.—A rapid sketch of Indian history from the 
legendary story or myths down to the Mutiny. It is a compact and 
scholarly affair, but, like several other things contemporaneously appear- 
ing, more fitted for a quarterly review than separate publication. The 
author is in favour of the Company. 


Curriculum Stili 








The meeting of Parliament has produced a semi-ofticial class of books 
that claim a list to themselves. Mr. Dod brings out the eighteenth 
volume of his well-known and much-used annual, ‘“ The Peerage, 
Baronetage, and Knighthood.” The present impression has become al- 
most a new work, from the changes consequent upon births, deaths, and 
marriages, the usual promotions for civil services, and the dissolution of 
Parliament. Above all, the close of the Crimean and commencement of 
the Indian war have caused many additions to orders and titles. 

The same author’s “ Parliamentary Companion,” though entering its 
second quarter of a century, appears “better than new”; for it reaps 
the benefit of Mr. Dod’s extensive experience in typographical and 
other improvements, with the advantage of the fluctuations in the new 
Parliament to chronicle. These are more considerable than might have 
been supposed : from election petitions and other causes, upwards of 
thirty Members have lost their seats. 

We do not remember secing “‘ The Foreign Office List’’ before, al- 
though the present is the * eleventh publication.” It is quite a store- 
house of personal particulars connected with the office from which it 
emanates; exhibiting every living person employed in foreign affairs, 
from the Secretary of State to the lamplighter. There is also a retro- 
spective catalogue of ‘* Ambassadors, Envoys Extraordinary, Ministers 
Plenipotentiary, &c.,” from 1740 to 1858, and a sort of official biogra- 
phical list of living persons “‘ who have served or are now serving under 
the Foreign Office at home or abroad.’’ There are also various particu- 
lars of a smaller or more practical kind—as fees and passports. 

Though fixed as regards form and arrangement, ** Hardwicke’s Annual 
Biography for 1857,” or rather, owing to various delays, for the lives 
of 1856, cannot be called a reprint as regards matter, since a man 
cannot manage to die twice even to have a second biography. Al! books 
of this nature are of necessity imperfect, and mostly very ill carried out 
as respects scale, from difficulties connected with the material, which is 
often less for the important than the insignificant. Their use is in 






bringing together the conspicuous persons who have died within the 
year, and teiling such particulars as are publicly known or the editor can 


roeure. The present volume answers this purpose 

The Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage, of Great Britam and Ireland, for 
1858 ; including all the Titled Classes. Eighteenth year. By Robert P. Dod, 
Lsq., Author of ** The Parliamentary Companion,” Xe, 

Tie Parliamentary Companion, for 1858. 
Dod, Esq. 

The Foreign Office List: containing Diplomatic and 
&e. January 1858, Eleventh publication. Compiled by I. 
lish and E. Hertslet. 

Tkerdwicke’s Annual Biography, for 1857: containing original and selected 
Memoirs of celebrated Characters who have died during the year 1856, By 
Edward Walford, M.A., &c,, Author of the Shilling Peerage, &c. Second 
year of publication 


By Robert P. 


Twenty-sixth year. 


Consular Appointments, 
W. H, Caven- 


Except Macaulay’s third volume of his popular edition, which com- 
pletes the reign of James, terminating with the accession of William and 
Mary, Mr.Bagehot's “ Estimates of some Englishmen and Scotchmen” is 
the reprint of the week. ‘To many readers the greater part of the book 
will be as familiar as yesterday, for the majority of the papers are re- 
printed from the National Review. They consist of biographical articles 
on distinguished English authors; the exception as to vocation being 
Peel, and to nation Brougham and Jeffrey, who are included with Sydney 
Smith under the head of “ the First Edinburgh Reviewers.’ The notices 
are addressed to the character of the subject as much as to his career— 
criticism rather predominating over biography. ‘They are freshly writ- 
ten, with much of close and keen remark, and a popularly effective mode 
of treatment. Perhaps they are too well-planned as reviews, and con- 
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— 
sequently t too ine ag us actual biographies, to demand separate pub- 
on. They are less dives than Mr, Bagehot’s opinion on the man aud 
his life, with occasionally a glance at his times. 
The History of England from the Accession of James the Second. Ty Lord 
Macaulay. Volume III. 
Estimates of some Englishmen and Scotchmen : 
by permission, ws from the National Review. 


a series of Articles reprinted, 
By Walter Bage 
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FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JANUARY 26. 
War Orricr, Jan. 26.—Jnfantry—3d Regt. of Foot—Major-Gen, B. Drummond 
to be Col. 


37th Foot— Major-Gen. J. Fraser to be Col. vice Lieut.-Gen. W. Smelt, C.B. dee 

67th Foot— Major-Gen. F. J. Davis to be Col. vice Gen, Sir C, Campbell, G.C.B 
removed to the 93d Foot. 

93d Foot—Gen, Sir C. Campbell, G.( 
Gen. E. Parkinson, C,B. dec, 

Cavalry—6th Drag. Guards—Lieut, J. Stillman to be Capt. without pu 
vice Wheatcroft, killed in action ; Cornet and Adjt. W. W. Graham to have tl ink 
of Lieut.; Cornet R. J. Grainger to be Lieut. without purchas ee vies Stillma: 

9th Light Drags .—Assist.-Surg. G. Evans, from the d2d Foot, be Assist.-8 
vice Macrae, promoted on the staf. 

Infantry—2d Regt. of Foot—The Christian names of E 
was appointed in the Gazette of the 8th inst. are 8. H. L." 

3d Foot—Ensign 8. Graves to be Instructor of Musketry. 


‘.B. from the 67th Foot, to be Col. vice Lieut. 








6th Foot—Ensign W. Wast be Lieut. without pur. vice unt, who resigns. 

7th Foot—Ca; , he Suthe id from half-pay Unatt. to be Capt. without pur- 
chase ; ~ E. J. Disney to upt. by purchase, vice Sutherland, who retires 
Ensign I - has ump to be Lieut. by purehase, vice Disney: J. G. Smith, Gent. t 
be Ensign, | *y purchase, vice Beauchamp; Assist.-Surg. M. Quinlan, from the Staff, 


to be Assist -Surg . 
10th Foot- 


Ensign and Adjt. J. Craig, from the Mil. Train, to be Lient. and Adjt. 
; Staff-Surg. of the Second Class FP. Douglass, M.D. to be Surg 
-Surg. of the Second Class W. T. Black to be Surg 
D. Latouche, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vic« 
Harward, promoted ; Staff-Surg. of the Second Class E. M, Macpherson to be Surg. 

13th Foot—Staff-Surg. of the Second Class W. J. Fyffe, M.B. to be Surg 

14th Foot—Surg. J. E. Carte, M.B. from the 67th Foot, to be Surg. 

19th Foot—Brevet-Lieut.-Col. R. O. Bright to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase, 
vice Rooke, deceased ; Brevet-Major E. Chippindall to be Major, without purchase, 
vice Bright ; Lieut. A. Goren to be Capt. without purchase, vice Chippindall ; En- 
sign A. B. Morgan to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Goren, 

lst Foot—G. A. Grant, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, v 
pointed to the 10th Foot. 

23d Foot—Capt. E. G. Bulwer to be Major, 
E. W. D. Bell, promoted in the l4th Foot ; 
purcha e, vice Bulwer. 

3lst Poot—Assist.-Surg. B. T. Giraud, M.D. fro: 
viee Atkinson, promoted on the Staff. 

32d Foot—Brevet-Lieut.-Col. J. D. Carmichael, to be Lieut.-Col. without pur- 
chase, vice J. E. W. Inglis, K.C.B. promoted to the rank of Mz ; Capt. F 
Yard to be Major, without purchase, vice Carmichael ; Assist.-Surg. ¢ .G. Lums- 
den, from the Staff, to be Assist. -Surg. vice Evans appointed t the 9th Light 
Dragoons, 

67th Foot—Staff-Surg. of the Second Class T. Parr to be Surg. 
pointed to the 14th Foot. 

75th Foot—The second Christivn name of Lieut 

76th Foot—E. Le B. Butler, Gent. to be Ensign, 
— ted to the 10th Foot. 

Foot—Ensign N. Pennefather to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Ivimy, 

promotion, by purchase, on the 6th Oct. 7, has heen cancelled. 

99th Foot—Assist.-Surg. J. W. G. Allen, ‘from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice 
Carroll, promoted on the Stat. 












e Matthews, op- 


by purchase, viee Brevet-Lieut 
Lieut. T. B, Hackett to be ¢ 





the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. 





vice Carte, ap- 


Hurford is Payne. 
without purchase, vice Grant 


whose 








Rifle Brigade—Brevet-Major H. Walker to be Major, without purchase, vice 
Brevet-Lieut.-Col. C. J. Weeaiees, killed in action; Lieut. G. R. Saunders to be 
Capt. without purchase, vice Walker; Ensign J. H. Allaire t be Lieut. wit 


purchase, vice Saunders. 
lst West India Regiment—A. J 
vice Pender, promoted. 
3d lest India Re gime nt 
mer, who retires; Ensign PF’. 
lop; W. Gavin, Gent. to be = 
Ceylon Rifle Regiment—Ensign W 
who retires ; F. T. Tegart, Gent. to ! 
Cape Mounted Rifle Regiment—T.U.V. D. Hay, Ge 
hase, in succession to Lieut. Smyth, who retires, 
Dipot Battalion—Capt. 8. Fairtlough, 12th Foot, to be Instruct 
Unattached—Lieut. A. M‘Leod, from the 78th Foot, to be ; 
Hospital Staff—Assist.-Surg. A. Macrae, M.D. from the 9th Light Drags. te ! 
Staff-Surg. of the Second Class, vice Douglas, appo 1 to the 10th Foot. Assist.- 
Surg. H. W. Voss, from the Royal Artillery, to be rg. of the Second Clas 
vice Black, appointed to the [lth Foot. Assist.-s J. Carrol, M.D. from the 
99th Foot, to be Staff-Surg. of the Second Class, vice Macpherson, appointed to the 
12th Foot. Assist.-Surg J. Atkiason, from the 3lst Foot, 


to be Staff-Surg. of 
the Second Class, vice Fyffe, appointed to the 13th Foot, Assist.-Staff-Surg. C. W 


. Plunkett, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchas 


- ieut. A. Dunlop to be 
. J. Dugmore to be Li 

usign, without pure! 

. Guy to be Lieut. b 

e Ensign, by purchase 


by purchase, vice Pal- 
by purchase, vice Dun- 
vice Dunn, promoted 






urchase, vice Ricketts, 
vice Guy. 





to be Ensign, by pur- 








Captain, without pu 
















Woodroffe to be St aff-Surg. ot the 8 nd Class, vice Parr ppointed to the 67th 
Foot. 
Brevet.—Major-Gen. J. E. W. In k.C.B. being supernumerary to the este- 





Major-Generals, to be placed upon the fixed es tablishment of that 
il Havelock, K.C.B. dec, 


place consequent upor 
pla nsequent uy 


blishment of 
rank, in succession to Major-Gene 

The undermer otions to take 
jor-Gen. H. Ha . in lieu of being in suece 
C.B. as stated te of a 18th ultimo—B: 
Unatt. to be Col nt, 8th Foot, to be Lik 
Smyth, half-pe) 1 St aff-Oft isioners, to be Mais 

The undermentioned promotions to take place, ene nu the promotion, o1 
the A2th ult. of Major-Gen. Griffiths, C.B.— Brevet-Lic ol. J. M*Queen, upen 
as Maj jor Unatt. to be Col. ; Major E. Wodehouse, 24th Foot, to be Lieut.- 


leath of Ma- 
n. Griffiths, 





: Ca tH. MM! 

















. F. G. Christie, upon half-pay Unatt. and Staff-Officer of Pensioners, te 
be oBeey 
agg | und rmentioned promotions to take place consequent on the death of Licut.- 
Gen. W. Sr C.B. Col. of the 37th Foot, on the 10th of me 1858— Major- 
Gen. N. Han m, Col, 82d Foot, to be Licut. -Gen Brevet-Cal. Wood, of the 
Grenadier Guards, to be Major-Gen.; Brevet-Lieut.-Col, 8. Wayme cane upoi li- 
pay as Majo t. to be Col.; Major E. Knollys, 75th Foot, to be Ligut.-Col 


upon half-pay Unat Town Major at Quebec, to be Maj 


Capt. A, hni 





The undern oned promotions " wee consequent upon the death of Licut.- 
Gen. E. Parkin-on, C.B. Col. of Whe oot, on the 14th January 1858—Major- 
Gen, C, A. F. Bentinek, Col, of the l2t ot, to be Lieut.-Gen.; Brevet-Col, W. I 
Eden, Unatt. Commandant at Chath »be Majo:-Gen.; Brevet-Lieut.- 

Smit half-pay as Major Unatt. to be Col. ; Brevet-Major R. Jenkins, Unat 





‘ ratt, 58th Foot, to be Maj Lieut.-Col, Rh. 7 
Farren, C.B. of a Dépot Batt m, having completed three y t 
the rank of Liewt.-Col. to be Col, in the Army, under the Royal warrant of 
of Oct. 1851; Capt. E erland, of the 7th Foot, to be Major in the Army; Lir 
H. Price, of the Ben y, doing duty at the East India Company’s Dépot 
Warley, ik of Lieut. while so employed 
Memoranda.—Major-Gen LL. Owen, on half-pay as Major Unatt, has been per- 
mitted to retire from the service by the sal 
net Hepburn, upon half-pay of the late Land Transper. Corps, is spelt without the 
final e ; the second Christian name of Cornet Collins, upon half-pay of the late Land 


Transport Cor; 
Che Pony. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JANUARY 29. 
Apurmacry, Jan. 28.—Admiral of the Blue Sir E. Tucker, h.C.B. has been ap- 
pointed to receive a pension of 150/. a year, as provided by her Majesty's Order in 


1.; Capt. W. T. 








to have the 


, is George 


of his commissjon ; the surname of ( - | 
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Council June 25, 1851, vacant by the death of Vice-Admiral Sir J. Coede, K.C.B, 
and the name of Sir E. Tucker has been removed to the Reserved Half-pay List ace 
cordingly ; and, in consequence of this removal, the following § oy to date 
from the 20th instant, have this day taken place—Vice-Admiral C. Gordon, C.B. on 
the Reserved Half-pay List, to be Admiral on the same list; Vi e-Admiral of the 
Red H. Hope, K.C.B, to be Admiral of the Blue: Vice-Admiral of the White Sir G, 
R. Sartorius to be Vice-Admiral of the Red ; Vice-Admiral of the Blue Sir H. Stewe 
, K.C.B. to be Vi Admiral of the White; Rear-Admiral of the Red G. F. Rich 
tol 1c Vice-Adwiral of the Blue; Re Admiral of the White R. L. Baynes, C.B. to 
be Rear-Admiral of the Red; Rear-Ad imiral of the Blue Sir J. C. Ross to be Rear- 
Admiral of the White; Capt. Hon. E. Howard to be a Rear-Admiral on the Be- 
served Half-pay List; Capt. A. Milne to be Rear-Adniiral of the Blue. 
The undermentioned Officers on the Retired List have also been promoted to be 
Rear-Admirals on the terms prope. sed in the London Gazette of the Ist Sept. 
ut increase of pay—Capt. E. Chappell, J. Monday 


Crate. 


LONDON GAZEITE, JANUARY 26. 

ips Dissolred.—Millgate and James, Gresham Street—Lane and Rigby, 

-brokers—Grellier and Co. New Broad Street, silk-brokers ; as far as 

rellier—Toker and Gregory, Doctors’ Commons, proctors—Greaves and 
sbury, Yorkshire, blanket-mauufacturers : as far egards Joshua Greaves 

Brithdir Colliery and Coke Company, Newport, Monme uthshire; as far as 














1846, with 





FROM THE 











« W. James and W. T. H. Phe! W land Chadwick, Rechdale, woollen- 
slers—Musgrave and Rodgers, Leeds, stone-merchants—Lefrey and Whit- 

Robert Street, Adelphi, attorneys—Walker and Co, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, 
hemists—Reeves and Miskin, Dartford, brewers—Long and Seu, Richmond, Sure 
t bricklayers—Dunn and Co, Pendleton, Manchester, engineer Eyres and Co, 
I ls, and Milk Street, Cheapside, cloth-merchants—Cook and Stevens, Gray's Inn 
Squa ittorneys—Hely and Waring, Oxford Street, glass-merchants—Wildash 





r, oil-merchants 
and farmers— 


surgeons—Southam and ¢ Manchest 
Hadlow, Kent, and elsewhere, 
—" manufacturers—H. and H. Isaacs, South Shields, 
. Bristol, horse-dealers—Hebden and Whittaker, Little 
spinn ~—Roberts and Co. Manchester, grease-manu- 
pits al Squ , silk-manufacturers ; as far as regards G. W. 


maltsters 












: re—Cole and B 
Bolton, Lancashire 
facturers—Foot and ¢ 
al id H. Foot. 


Bank; ts.—Henny Hou 
tioners, to surrender Feb. 2, Mare it 
Buildings 


ial assignee, Bell, Coleman Str 
AsranaM Jacon Ayron, Stot Wiltshire, cattle-dealer, Feb. 4, March 5: soli- 
itors, Bothamley and Freeman, Coleman Street; official assignee, Bell, Coleman 
Street Buildings 
Ernraim Sane, Coleman Street, merchant, Fet 
and Co. Old ; official assignee, Jolinson, Basingh all Street. 
Wituiam Bertram Gorponr 4, March 5: solicitor, 
Edmunds, St. Bride’s Avenue, Fleet Street; official assignee, Cannan, Alderman- 


bury. 
» 





WEN GIMI 


i Aldermanbury, sta- 
Buchanan, Bas } 


s Wooprv i. and I 
Mr all Street; offi- 


4: 











iw h 


March 5: solicitors, Lawrance 





Jewry Chan rs; 








uporter of foreign sand, 
issignee, Whitmore, 


vonsLire Square, Bishopsgate, 


s, Solomons, Finsbury Place ; official 





Marco Fernanprs, De 
Feb. 5, March 5: solic 
Basinghall Street. 

Frepertc Fiynis and Atexanper MacNas, J Street, Minories, provision- 
merchants, Feb. 5, March 9: solicitor, Holmer junior, Bucklersbury ; official assig- 
nee, Edwards, Basinghall Street 

Awn Hvuoues, Northumberland Street, 
keeper, Feb. 5, March 9: solicitor, Haud, Gra 
Stansfeld, Basinghall Street 

Joun Yours, Bilston, Staffordshire, roll-turner, Fet 
Knight, Birmingham ; official assignee, Kinnear, Bi 

Wrsiam Sansome, Coventry, riband-manufaeturer, 
ett, Coventry; James and Anight, Birmingham; of 
tmaingham. 

er Wromone, 
tors, Ne Wolverhampton ; 
hinnear, ‘Bi rmingham 

WitiiaMm THomps *, Birmingham, coal-dealer, Feb. 8, March 1: 
Birmingham ; official assignee, Kinnear, Birmin 

v LLLIAM G wnAknp, Burslem, Staffords 
d; Wright, Birmingham; o 
woasuiar, Castle Dor ingten Le icestershi 
svlicitor, Huish, Casth Donington ; offi 





lodging-house- 
official assignee, 


Strand, and Cannon Rew, 
church Street ; 













5: solicitors, James and 
A 


5, 25: solicitors, Rrow- 
assignee, Kinnear, Rir- 





, March 3: solici- 
» oficial assignee, 





Enville, 8 rdshire, hote 
James and Knight, 








solicitor, Reeves, 






, Feb. 8, March 8: solicitors, 
, Whitmore, Birmingham, 
silkh-manufacturer, Feb. 
assignee, Harris, Not- 





Bowen 

Groras i 

9, March 2: 
’ 








rMANN, Nottingham, lace-manufacture 


tt gham ; flicial Notti 


heb. 9, March 9: solicitor, 


















», } w, Barker, 
Bri 
redeg mimoutl r, Feb. 9, 
March 9 , Trenerry Bristol ; official assign 
Wim Vintinhull, Somersets farw solicitors, 
Leach d Son, Martock ; Ste t ficial Exeter. 
He ¥ and Mas NUTYALI el- 13, Mareh 5: 
itor, Sta g junior, Rochdal official assignee, Hernat Mancheste 
Sineraztep Arnox, Man ster, general merchant, I *, March 8: solicitor, 
Seutham, M ; 1 «, Pott, Man 
Joun Buo. ster, u ella-manufactu ! 10, March 3: s0- 
licitors, Boot : ellicorse, Manchester, official assigne Manchester. 
Wiiuam Harnison, North sandler, | h 19: solicitors, 
Holmes iCo. London; Tir Hi wtle-upon-Tyne ; 
official assig ’ 
Lividend. lLant—Feb. 17, Lake, Banbury, 
tailor—Feb. | “t and Albany Road, ¢ cacewaalt 
builder—Ma timber-mercLant—Mareh 9, Swift, Bourn, 





icester, bookseller—Feb. 23, Wakefield, 


Lincolnst 
ne-builder—Feb. 23, 


Iikeston, De 











Doughty, Cas I : Holmes, Derby, silk- 
throwsters—Feb. 15, Ma }, Bagot, Liverpool, 
woollen-draper—Feb. 8 arehouseman—Feb. 15, 
Beckett, I pool, eurric Vale Mill acup, and 
anche tton-spinne 8 onmonger—Feb. 18, 
Piymouth, brewer—Feb. ly nkwearmouth, Durham, 
turer —-Fe i”. § r ship-chandler—Feb. 17, 

it Grimsby, ship-builder 
t wanted unless canse show tu t ontrary on the day of 


17, Williams, Beer Lane, City, shipping-agent—Feb. 17, Nelson, 
und Oxford Street, baker—Feb. 16, Lempart, 
Fenchureh Street, general merchant—Feb. 17, 





Brunswick 

















Palmer, lacema I 17. Wright, Barbican, tobacco- 
manufact , Wilton, Sal n-keeper—Feb. 17, Hunt- 
ley, Clifto nd clsewhere powner—Feb. 17, Peterson, 
tussell 5 p-chandle Fe ’, Thurgood, Orchard Street, 
Kentish Mosele Ga uo, and other places, Lincoln- 
shire Street ntist—Peb. 23, Cure, Bristol, builder— 
Marel r. 
Declar d s ines, St. M f { Pr try, merchant; 
cond div. of 10d. on Wednesday next and three subsequent Wednesdays; Ed- 
wards, Basinzhal!l Street—Hyde, South Parade, ( surgeon; first div. of 
ty. 7d. on Wednesday next and three subse quent W vesdays;: Lee, Alderman- 
bury I! and Goff, Lime Street, merchant first div. of ls. any Thurs- 
tay Basiughall Street—Gittins Hart Street, Groswener Square, iron- 
monger of 10s. any Thursday; Stansfeld, Basinghall Street— Townsend, 
scturer of hosiery ; first of 4s. on Monday next and following 
, Nottingham—Caporn tt har 1ce-mMaAn eturer; first div. 
y next and two follov Harris, Nottingham—Tom- 









zs) ’ on Mond: ay next and follow- 
Harris, Not I 


ricu ltural-implement- 


te 






lealer; firet div. of 6s ry Th — Stephe neon, Winterton, 
Lincolnshire, inn- keeper : ‘ any Thursday; Carrick, Hull—Carr 
and Co. Denton, coal-owners uny Saturday; Baker, News 

e-upon-T yne—Hair, Neweastle on-Tyne -broker ; second div. of 2s. 4a. 
in addition to Ss. previously declared,) any Saturday Baker, Newcastle-upon- 


Pyne. 
Seotch Secuestrations.—Alexander, 
1—M‘Indoe, Dumbreck, Renfrewshire, gardener, f 


Southmuir of Kirriemuir, cattle-dealer, Feb. 
eb. 4—Gibb, Glasgow, wright, 
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Jan. 29—Elliot, Glasgow, commission-agent, Jan. 29—Henderson and Dixon, Glas- Scotch Sequestrations.— Anderson, Blackdykes, Haddingtonshire, farmer, Feb, 5— 
gow, commission-merchants, Feb. 2—Finlayson, Ki dine, hant, and Glas- | Mather, Edinburgh and Glasgow, sheep-dealer, Feb. 8—Wright and Crichton Glas. 
w, wine-merchant, Fcb. 4—Benton, Glasgow, wool-merchant, Feb. 2—Fulton, | gow, tea-merchants, Feb. 3—Macleod sen, Leith, merchayt, Feb. 3—Frame. Hamil- 
ie, spirit-dealer, Feb. 2. ton, saddler, Feb. 4—Taylor, Glasgow, banker, Feb. 5—Smith, Leith and Aberdeen, 
corn-factor, Feb. 2. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JANUARY 29. Eee aaa 
Partnerships Dissolved.—Smith and Co. Brighton—Negroponte and Co. Brad- PRICES CURRENT. 
ford, Yorkshire, merchants—Dawe and Co. Callington, Cornwall, linen-drapers— BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Kirkbride and Allison, Sunderland, coal-fitters—The Frodsh Ropery C oe Saturd.)Monday.|Tuesday.| Wednes. Th , 
Frodsham, Cheshire—The Commercial Iron-works, Lowestoft ; as far as regards ; i pane | | *Aurs. | Friday, 
Barnee—Farmer and Standerwick, Mason Street and Mead Place, Lambeth, | 3perCentConsols ..... 9 95 | 958 | 95 | on 
sculptors—Gossage and Co. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, soap-manufacturers—Forrester Ditto for Account .. 95 954 | (95: 95¢ 9 
and Goodreid, Stoke-upon-Trent, iron-founders—Tattersall and Baron, Burnley, 3 per Cents Reduced 958 954 | ash 95. 9 
Lancashire, cotton-waste-dealers—Peck and Spink, Hull, tailors—Burroughs and oo —_ — 954 : 958 | = 955 95 954 
Newbold, Derby, newspaper-printers, &c.—Smith and Read, High Street, White- po near — a a=) = 5 2 
chapel, carpenters—Jones and Jackson, Stoke-upon-Trent, commission-agents— Bank Stock, 11 per Gent 226 : 226 26 204 184 
Lowe and Co. Bolton, Lancashire, coal-dealers—Douglas and Beckett, Sandiway, India Stock, 104 per Cent "||. a te pal 219 221 4 
Northwich, Cheshire, builders—Molineux and Co. M hester, silk facturers Exchequer Bills, 23d. per diem 21 pm. | ( 9 | 2 23 - 
—Dyson and Smith, Bradford, Manchester, manufacturers—Hinde and Fearon, Exchequer Bonds 1859 ......... a 1003 | 1003 1003 mes 
Liverpool, corn-dealers—Hooper and Aldersey, Buntingford, Hertfordshire, sur- India Bonds, 4 per Cent ........ seooel | i—— (17pm. | 17 19 
s—Fisher and Green, Vauxhall and Cliffe, Kent, potters—Calvert and Garnett, —_- --—-~- 
leckheaton, Yorkshire, or elsewhere, machine-makers—Steele and Son, Longton, FOREIGN FUNDS. 
Staffordshire, wine-merchants—Fletcher and Smith, Sheffield, painters—Peach and Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Davies, Llantwit-juxta-Neath, Glamorganshire, and elsewhcre, contractors— Morley Austrian ....... prengnhnd 5p.Ct.) —— | French .......... errr SS 
and Co. Gutter Lane and Carey Lane, Cheapside, warehousemen ; as far as regards Belgian ... tt— —_— MEXICAN 2... cceeeeeeeeees - 20} 
J. Morley—Vining and Raymond, Yeovil, Somersetshire, glove-manufacturers— — ses 23 — —— | Peruvian .......ssecseees _— 784 
Smith and Agate, Maidstone, furniture-dealers—Beebee and Aldred, Manchester, rasilian : ped rr ee 1853 on = 45 
brewers—Lemercier Brothers, Princes Street, Hanover Square, tailors—Daglish and tes 103 neo : 2s y 
Ismay, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, chemists—Walker and Hawthorn, Moorgate Street, a — | Spanish . aw 4“ 
tailors—J. and J. Fishwick, Chesham, Bury, Lancashire, woollen-manufacturers— 3$— — Ditto New 3 = HY 
Pilkington and Co, Hetton Hill Mill, Radcliffe Bridge, and Summitt Mill, Hey- 2- 65 Ditto Passive ....... 7 53 
wood, Lancashire, cotton-spinners. . = 100 Turkish.... . 6— 984 
Me teens Annulled.—Tuomas Francis, Lamb’s Place, Kingsland Road, = ae Venezuela ...... seeeee ed 32 
er. 
Joun Vicrass, Walsall, Staffordshire, timber-merchant. : SHARES. : ‘ , 
Tuomas Mintincron Prircuarp and Tuomas Hiccixsoy, Liverpool, rice-mer- ee Tea Last Official Quotation during —— ending Friday Evening.) 
chants. - Pe a 
Bankrupts.—Craxeroox Joun Wuitnxauy, Canterbury, tailor, to surrender Feb. ee Exeter ......+.00+. 034 ———. “heseciote....... A 
9, March 16: solicitor, Huson, King Strect, Cheapside ; official assignee, Lee, Alder- Chester and Holyhead ... ? 38 the a i AEN EMEA 63) 
manbury. Eastern Counties............+++ 60 EE ch ccaccckienionaan eee 263 
Wim Woop, Milton-next-Gravesend, builder, Feb. 11, March 12: solicitors, Edinburgh and Glasgow........ 655 Commercial of London ......... es 
— Essex Court, Temple ; Arnold, Gravesend ; official assignee, Cannan, Alder- pe gd = South-Western ... — aoe. Scotsh. & Australian Chtd. 19} 
manbury. jreat Northern .........+-.++.. D4 ondon ..... seseeseeeeessceeees _ 
Rewane Jonn Wriu1aMs, Upper East Smithfield, ship-owner, Feb. 19, March 12: nee ~~ sew an Went. Sreant.; = — ag | erashonsirs 4 
solicitors, Goles, Lime Street ; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street. Ped ono ag a en a 938 tee ake Send 
James Fresnwater, Poultry, tea-dealer, Feb. 11, March 12: solicitor, Stopher, Rencoster and Gastiehe........... == London and Westmineter ...... 46} 
Cheapside ; official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury. London, Brighton,& South Coast{ 107 ex d National Bank ...........s0000+ — 
Henry Tozer, Dean Street, Soho, tin-plate-worker, and Cranbourne Street, London and Blackwall......... 63 National Provincial ......... | — 
milliner, Feb. 12, March 12: solicitors, Bell and Co, Abchurch Lane ; official as- London and North-Western....) 1:0) New South Wales..........0565 44j coxa. 
signee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street. London and South-Western... | 983 Or jental ....-+++++ eee 33g 
Jenry Scorr, Ellsworth, Cambridgeshire, draper, Feb. 10, March 22: solicitor, ee Shefield,& Lincoln ~~ ” ey nd gang aa 
Chidley, Basinghall Street ; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers, Midland Pied Ah tang toad Sulen of hale rm 
Tuomas Bernris, Reading, victualler, Feb. 9, March 12: solicitor, Dalton, King’s North British z $42 Union of London.. 23§ exd. 
Arms Yard ; official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street: North-Eastern—Berwick.......| 971 Se atence shaban — 
Joun Daxes, Pimlico, and Louth, Lincolnshire, builder, Feb. 16, March 12 North-Eastern—York .......... cry Western Bank of London.....,. -— 
solicitor, Chidley, Basinghall Street; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street. Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton 343 Docxs— : 
Cnartes Hrrcuman, Warwick, victualler, Feb. 11, March 4: solicitors, Tibbits, Scottish Central .........+.045. 108 East and West India .........+- 125 exd. 
Gray’s Inn ; Smith, Birmingham ; official assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham, Scottish oo ancy sa 5a ge + paige oo => 
Davip Wapprineton Ambien, Tunstall, Staffordshire, draper, Feb. 8, March 10: by ae pa ns. a ¥ = 85} ex. 
solicitors, Cooper, Tunstall; Hodgson and Allen, Birmingham ; official assignee, Bast Indien ......... 108} Miscautaxzove— TT ee 
Whitmore, Birmingham. Geelong and Melbourne 183 Australian Agricultural ..... eee 28 
WiutuiaM and Witiiam Tomxixson Ritey, Bilston Sedgley, and Walsall, iron- Grand Trunk of Canada 463 British American Land. . |—_ 
masters, Feb. 15, March 19: solicitors, Brown, Bilston; James and Knight, Bir- Great Indian Peninsular .,.., 218 Canada ........ eeeceeees 125 
mingham ; official assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham. Great Western of Canad | 20) Crystal Palace .. sel 
Joun Coox, Birmingham, spirit-merchant, Feb. 13, March 13: solicitors, James M Paris and Lyons .... — = satis Setageagh 105 
and Knight, Birmingham ; official assignee, Kinnear, Birmingham. po ee National Discoun —_ 
Henry Baker, Nottingham, lace-manufacturer, Feb. 11, March 11 : solicitors, Brazilian Imperial .... . ane London Discount... 3 
Bowley and Ashwell, Nottingham ; official assignee, Harris, Nottingham. Ditto St. John del Rey. ‘| 11 Peninsular and Oriental St TH 
Samvuet Houtanp Brices, Nottingham, lace-manufacturer, Feb. 11, March 11: Cobre Copper ....... PA 42 Royal Mail Steam......... 65 
solicitor, Helm, Derby; official assignee, Harris, Nottingham. Rhymney Iron....... a 22) South Australian , — 
Tuomas and Joun Honrsraut, Shipley, Yorkshire, machine-makers, Feb. 11, 
March 5: solicitors, Cariss and Cudworth, Leeds ; official assignee, Young, Leeds. BULLION. Per oz. METALS. Per ton. 
Martruew and Joun Brown, Bradford, Yorkshire, woolstaplers, Feb. 16, March Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard. £317 9 | COPPEr, Brit. Cakes £117 0 O.. 0 6 oO 
16: eatietaene, Bentley and Wood, Bradford ; Bond and Barwick, Leeds ; official | Mexican Dollars ............... 000 | pom pa ane? ene 
assignee, Hope, Leeds. i Zi. a = ar 
— France, Kirkburton, Yorkshire, woollen-cloth-manufacturer, Feb. 15, Sitver te Bare, Standard........ © 5 16 | Steel, Sweden eg... °¢. BW 
March 15: solicitors, Floyd and Learoyd, Huddersfield ; Bond and Barwick, Leeds ; ee es 2 Spa 
official assignee, Hope, Leeds. GRAIN, Mark Lane, Jan, 29. : 
BERNARD TuEopor Prscumann, Liverpool, merchant, Feb. 18, March 5: soli- | wheat.R.0. oto 0, Fine “Ites3 Pine 64 to66 | Indian Corn. 34038 
citors, Evans and Son, Liverpool; official assignee, Bird, Liverpool. Fine...... O— 0| Forcign,R. 40—50 | Peas, H 35—37 | Oats, Feed.. : 
Rosert Cooke, Liverpool, hatter, Feb. 15, March 1: solicitor, Williams, Liver- Red, New. 42—44 White F. 56— 55 Maple 37—40 | Fine . 
pool; official assignee, Morgan, Liverpool. C ..eee. 45—47 | Rye ........ — 3s Whit 38— 42 Poland 
Dividends.—Feb. 20, Jewell, High Street, Shadwell, and St. George Street East, White Old O— 0) Barley...... o— 0 Blue ...... O— 0 Fine. 
clothier—Feb. 20, Jessop, Cliftonville Hove, Sussex, builder—Feb. 19,W. and H. Wil- Fine ...... = 0) ee BS | lan, SS) 
son, Foley Place, Portland Place, bookbinders—Feb. 22, Cooper, High Street, Mary- WOW -200.. A7— Gl | Malt, Ord... O— 61 | Marrow... -—e Fine «0. 
lebone, upholsterer—Feb. 19, W. and L. 8. Baker, Church Street, Camberwell, mil- nN Se en 
liners—Feb. 22, Hills, Milton Street, Gravesend, grocer—Feb. 19, Pervanoglu, WEEKLY AVERAGE. SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 
Union Court, Old Broad Street, merchant—Feb. 22, Dodds, Wenlock Road, and | woot For _ i ome Jan. 22. P ~~ Qr pugestat of Ragin and Wels. 
Leadenhall Street, engineer—Feb. 22, Langlands, Dartford, grocer—Feb. 23, Tees- Derie: sieht oe. OH. | Bye ....... 3 B38. GE, | IRA «00 COR. She | BIS acon nse = - 
. - r ; YF ccces 37. O66 Beans ...... of » 4 Barley 36 «7 Beans...... 38 6 
dale, Boston, horse-dealer—Feb. 25, Horrox, Prestwich-cum-Oldham, Lancashire, | Qats °,..."" - 4 i....... 39 «5 Gate ....c0 23 6 | Ba8....... «1 
drysalter—Feb. > Baylis, Gloucester, woolstapler—Feb. 23, Hall, Neweastle- | 
upon-Tyne, corn-factor—Feb, 23, Hindhaugh and De Neumann, Newecastle-upon- | ; . ROVIRIONS 
Tyne, timber-merchants—Feb. 19, Sissons, York, grocer~Feb. 19, Potter, Eller- | town sitiicssoreeres ate sack dis. to 46s. | butter—Rest Fresh, eo doz. 
burn, Yorkshire, grocer—Feb. 19, Craven, Leeds, corn-factor—Feb. 20, Oliver, Kim- I consianniianeidipeeentn 36 — 39 Carlow, 5!. 12s. te 51. 18s. per ewt 
berworth, Yorkshire, miller. Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 33 | Bacon, Irish .........+. per cwt. 56s. — 60s, 
Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of Norfolk and Stockton ......... 32 s | Cheese, Cheshire, fine .......... 72 — 76 
meeting.—Feb. 19, Baker, Southampton, coal-merchant—Feb. 19, Bull, St. Mary Axe, — sevens per barrel a a7 _ Der —— seeeeeeeeeeeees “ =-% 
Toh 9 . any 3 s ms MERE cccccesecccccecss 2 — 27 Hems ME ocoveesesesssecenees 7 - 
-merchant—Feb, 22, Nelson, Chapel Place, Oxford Street, auctioneer, and Bread. 6d. to 8d. the dlb. loaf | “Eggs, French, per 120, 69. Od. to 8s. Od. 


he 
Fenchurch Street, wine-merchant— Feb. 19, Sanders, Doughty Street and Brownlow 
Mews, Gray’s Inn Road, builder—Feb. 23, M. Seymour, Llangenneck, Carmarthen- | 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT 

























shire, and Rodridge Colliery, Durham, and M. Seymour, Rodridge Colliery, Dur- x ‘ ° . ° wo 0 
ham, brick-makers—Feb. 22, Pickford, Manchester, commission-agent—Feb. 19, pate tert were ae 8 - gee << ae ag FE Sis 
Horrox, Prestwich-cum-Oldham, Lancashire, dry-salter—Feb. 19, Shaw, Dukin- Reef... 3 Oto3 8to4 0. 3 6to4 4tod 8 Monday. Friday. 
field, Cheshire, machine-maker— Feb. 22, Raynes, Liverpool and Cork, ship-owner Mutton 3 2—310—4 4 4 0—5 O0—5 4 | Beasts., 3,902 ..... 710 
—Feb. 22, Harrison, Runcorn, Cheshire, rope-maker—Feb. 18, Ledward, Liverpool, Veal... 3 S—4 O—4 8 .... 410—5 O—5 4 | Sheep..14,700 ..... 1,325 
ship-broker—Feb. 19, Wood and Tarrant, Liverpool, merchants—Feb. 19, Blackett, — 3 — ; bes : : tees 4 ; - : es . s | —- . ae teeee 4 
Leeds, grocer—Feb. 19, Woodhead, Halifax, inn-keeper—Feb. 19, Rawnsley, Hali- amb. 0 O— © Te sink the offal are ~ A coe BEE cccce 
fax, brush-manufacturer—Feb. 19, Meyers, Leeds, grocer—Feb. 20, Barber, Dun- aided pein: Bae ait Neate ae 
ston, Derbyshire, cattle-dealer—Feb. 19, Swift, Huddersfield, draper—Feb. 20, HOPS. WOOL. 
Martin, Sheffield, watch-maker—March 5, Goold, Leamington Priors, bookseller— Weald of Kent Pockets..... . 86s, to 70s. | Down Tegs .......000+ per Ib. 154d. to 174, 
March 5, Gostlow, Walsall, yictualler—Feb. 22, Polak, Birmingham, picture-dealer Mid and East Kentditto..... 70 — 120 | Half-bred Wethers ae 
—Feb. 22, Johnson, Westbromwich, victualler—Feb. 23, Billson, Leicester, book- Sussex ditto........000++ - 62 — 62 Leicester Fleeces .. “u— 0 
seller—Feb. 23, Roberts, Leicester, bookseller—Feb. 22, Allport, Millwich, Stafford- Farnham ditto o-— 0 Combing Skins .... i 
shire, butcher—Feb. 22, Whiston and Wildsmith, Wolverhampton, chemists—Feb. | 6 TE 5 Sy IS aes 
23, Lb sere Nottingham, lace-manufacturer—Feb. 23, Butler, Nottingham, lace- may ABD STRAW. (Pe = Lead of 90 Tremes.) 
manu facturer. | MITHPIEL?. HITECHATEL. 
Declarations of Dividends.—Budden, Basingstoke, tailor ; first div. of 3s. 10d. any Hay, oe -~ acest a = bad bo 2 sesispeten ie te = 
Tuesday; Nicholson, Basinghall Street—Moss, Somer’s Place, New Road, coach- ie... .:5...0 2 «= ® 0 0 
broker ; first div. of 83d. -~ Tuesday ; Nicholson, Basinghall Street—Syers, Ball |  Clover...........00++ 80 — 100 90 — 100 
Alley, Lombard Street, and Liverpool, merchant ; first div. of lls. 11d. on the sepa- | Wheat Straw........ 25 — 30 233 — 2 
rate estate, any Tuesday; Nicholson, Basinghall Street—Greig, Bartlett’s Buildings, 
Wheatsheaf Yard, Farringdon Street, cabinet-maker; second div. of 1s. 4d. any GROCERIES. MISCELLANEOUS. 
Tuesday; Nicholson, Basinghall Street—Dockree, Percival Street, Goswell Street, Tea, Souchong, fine, per lb. 2s. Od. to 2s.10d.| Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 45.10d.to 5s. 9de 
wine-merchant ; first div. of 3s, 2d. any Tuesday ; Nicholsen, Basinghall Street— | Congou, fine ........+.+ 1ll—2 6 Hrandy, Best Brands... no — M4 . 
Folkard, Jermyn Street, St. James's, tailor; second div. of aie. any Tuesday; Ni- |  Pekoe, flowery... a Se otton, N. Orleans.perib. © 4 — © ¢ 
a wi - : - n bond— Duty Is. 9d. per Ib. Saltpetre, Ref....percwt. 43 0 43 6 
cholson, Basinghall Street—M‘Millan, Bennett Street, Blackfriars Road, draper ; ; : | > . a 
: “r : “ Ae Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 68s. Od. to 80s. 0d.| Guano, Peruvian.perton.280 0 00 
| 
second div. of 64d. an bey F Nicholson, Basinghall Street—White, Shadwell, Good Ordinary ........ 528. 0d. to 54s. 0d.| Tallow P. Y.C...percwt. 55 0 — © 0 
miller; second div. of 10 1-13d. Wednesday next and three subsequent Wednes- | Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 73s. 0d. to 85s. 0d. | Town ...... eeeeee 65 9 — 0 O 
days ; Lee, Aldermanbury—Green, Sunderland, rope-manufacturer ; first div. of 7§d. ) Rice, Ame. dr. Carolina.. 20s. 0d. to 23s. Od. | Rape Oil, English refined 42 0 - 43 0 
‘Wednesday next and three subseq Wed lays; Lee, Aldermanbury—Warner, Sugar, Muscovado, average... 27s. 83d. AS Brown......... 41 0 = © - 
Wdessbergten, cheo-msenutheter ; first div. of 2s. 64d. any Friday ; Whitmore, Bir- West India ——_ aes 9 Od. to 175. 0d. | Linseed — teeeees tenes = pss ~ 4 
mingham—Robinson, Macclesfield, hosier ; first div. of 5s. 114d. Feb. 9, or any Tues- POTATORS. 2 | oe ag 7 eee i ee 
day; Fraser, Manchest Hobh and Co. Bath, Lankers; div. of 3d. together Kent and Essex Regents. .ton.120s. tol60s. | Palm Oil.......+-++++ eens 
A ? ; ad , ’ y - Loge - Shaws........ o-—- 0 Linseed Oil-cake, perton .200 0 — 0 0 
with first, second, third, fourth, and fifth divs. of 5s., 2s., 2s., 4d., and 4d., on new York Regents........ 0000008 1180 — 0 | Coals,Hettone.......00 0 0 — 0 0 
proofs, any Wednesday ; Miller, Bristol. Scotch 4, serseversceeseeeeel20 —140 Tees ...cccccseeeee 0 O — O 





_— ss. 
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January 30, 1858.] 
ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE—|. 


EXTRA PERFORMANCES on Teesvay, Fesavany 2, 
Tuvaspay, Feorvagy 4, and Sarunpay, Pesrvanry 6. 
On Tcespar, Fesrcar 2,LA TRAY TAT: A. Violetta, Pic 
colomini; Alfredo, Giuglini. 
On Tuvaspay, Fesrvany 4, LASONNAMBULA. Amina, 
ie. Piccolomini ; ; Lisa, Madlle. Saunier ; Conte Rodolfo, 
Sig. Belletti ; Elvino, Sig. Giuglini. 
On Satvevar, Fearcary 6, will be produced, (first time in 
England,) LA ZINGARA (being the Italian version of 
Balfe’s opera of the “ Bohemian Gir!.") The principal parts 
by Piccolomini, Saunier, Belletti, Violetti, Giuglini. 
‘To conclude each evening with the successful divertisse- 
by Madile. Cla 











ment by M. Massot, entitled I’. HYMENEE 
velle, Pasquale, and Morlacchi. 

The State Festival Decorations will be retained. The 
holders of Box and Stall Tickets will be allowed, during the 
acts and at the end of the opera, to pass through the 
Boxes and the Ante-room recently arranged for her Majesty 
and her august visitors on the occasion of the Festival Per 
form: 








ances. 
The doors will be opened at Half-past Seven, and each re 

ntation will commence at Eight o'c jock Gallery, 3s 
Applications to be made at the Box-office at the Theatre 


ONDON AND WESTMINSTER 
BANK. 

Notice is hereby given, that the Rate of Interest to De- 
positors in this Bank for ‘amounts of 500! ‘and upwards is, 
from this day, Reduced to Two per Cent; and for Smaller 
Amounts to One per < until further Notice 

. W. GILBART, Gererel Manager 





27th January 1858. 


RIBUTE to the MEMORY of Sir 
HENRY MONTGOMERY LAWRENCE, K.C.B. who 
fell in the Defence of Lucknow 
A PUBLIC MEETING will be held on Sarvrpay, Fe 
savary 6, at One o'clock, in Willis’s Rooms 
The Right Hon. Lord Panwvas, G.C.P. in te Chair 
Office tem. 5, Old Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.¢ 
Contributions will be received by the Hon. Secretary, as 
above ; and by Messrs. Hoare,37, Fleet Street; Messrs. Ran- 
sou, Borveaie, and Co. 1, Pall Mall East; and Messrs. Wit- 
tuass, Deacon, and Co. 20, Birchin Lane 
EDW. P. HATH AWAY, Hon. See 


Rorvat COLLEGE TRG 











OF SURGEONS 
IN IRELAND. 
CARMICHAEL PRIZES 
Tae late Ricuarv Carmicnaet, Esq. having bequeathed to 
this College a sum of money, for the ‘purpose of founding 
Prizes for Essays upon certain subjects specified by him, the 
President and Council hereby give notice, that on the first 
Monday in May, in the year 1859, they will proceed to ad- 

judge a Prize of 
TWO HUNDRED POUNDS 
for the best Essay, and a Prize of 
ONE HUNDRED POUNDS 
for the second best Essay, that may be presented to them in 
accordance with the following instructions prescribed by Mr 
CagMicHAaEL— 
“Ist. The state of the Medical Profession, in its different 
ieltain wad of Physic, Surgery, 2 rmacy, in Great 
tain and Ireland, at the time of the writing of these Prize 





= 2 “The state of the Hospitals and S./ools of Medicine, 
Surgery, and Pharmacy 
“3d. The state and mode of examination, or of testing the 
qualifications of candidates of the different Licensing Col- 
leges or Corporations in Medicine, Surgery, and Pharmacy. 
“ Under these three heads, the authors wil! please to make 
such suggestions as may occur to them respecting the im- 
provement of the profession, with the view of rendering it 
more useful to the public, and a more rv<pectable body than 
it is at present. In these suggestions the anthors will please 
to consider the preliminary and mora! education of Medical 
and Surgical Students, as weil as the best mode of conduct 
ing their professional! studies. 
In considering the third head, or mode of testing the 
qualifications of candidates by the licensing bodies, the au 
thors will please to consider the most practicable mode of ren 
dering the examinations as demonstrative as possible—t. ¢ 
in Anatomy, by having the dead subject placed before the 
candidate ; in Chemistry, Botany, and Piarnacy, specimens 
of minerals, plants, and pharmaccrtical preparations 
- aced before him; and in the practice of Physic and 
Surgery, the candid: ate to be placed before the patients in 
the wards of an hospital, as the testator is certain that this 
will afford the most certain and only true mode of ascertain 











ing the qualifications of c c 
Each Essay is to be distinguished by a U>vice or motto, and 
accompanied by a sealed packet, conta’ning the name and 


address of the author, also distinguished by the same device 
or motto. The Essays are to be lodged at the College on or 
before the first day of February 1359 

e President and Council will not consider themselves 
bound to award the Prizes should any of the Essays not ap 
pear to them to sufficient merit 

By order of the Council, H. MAUNSEBLL, See 

Dublin, January 15th, 1353 
CLASSES. 


: . > 
CAPITALISTS OF ALL 
—INVESTMENTS of genuine vir profit in 
BRITISH MINING, upon terms mutual advantage 
HUBERT RYE and Co. desire to » attention of 
bankers, solicitors, tradesmen, manag ‘estates, private 
genticmen, and ladies, who may be se: king investments of 
security and value, to the special advantages they can offer 
atthe present moment, in legitimate mining investments 
The hich business position and influence of Messrs. H. R 
and Co. enable them to secure the earliest and most import- 
ant information in mining discoveries, and exciusive access 
to numerous valuable investments. They have a very large 














connexion, and practical experience on Mining, 
chiefly Devon and Cornish, extending er 18 years. 
Adaress, Hvuoerr 


Rankers, Sir John Lubbock, Bart. and Co 
Rye and Co. 77, Old Broad Street, EB. ( 


)INNEFORD'S 
URE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminert of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headach*, Gout, and Indi 
gestion. Asa Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di 
gestion. Combined with the Acidu tf Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught. which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Frepared by Dinnerono and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and Gen ral Agents for the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) i172, New Bond Street, 
London, and sold by all respectable chemists throughout 
the —— 


















$.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATEN 


y THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a stecl spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage being worn roundthe 
body, while the requisite resisting power is sup 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVE} 
much ease and closeness that it cannot mC , and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had 
aad the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circ ae of the ona ~~ oinch hy low the hips, be 
ing sent t Manufact Vv TE. 228, Piccadilly 


HI 
*LASTIC STOCKIN 8, KNEER-CA Ps, 
4 &c. for VARICOSE VEINS, ona all cases of WE K 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They 
are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 14s. each ; 
Postage 6d. Joun Wurta, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly 


























THE SPECTATOR. 
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FINGINE ERS’ and AGE UNITED AS- 
4 SURANCE SOCIETIES, 345, Strand, London, W.C. 
W. F. DOBSON, Esq. M.A. Woodville, Gravesend, 
Chairman and Managing Director. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 

TO SECURE THE ADVANTAGE OF THIS YEAR'S 
ENTRY, PROPOSALS MUST BE LODGED AT THE 
HEAD OFFICE, OR AT ANY OF THE —e 
AGENCIES, ON OR BEFORE Ist MARCH 

MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
THE WHOLE aa Ls _— AMONGST THE 


. y , 

COTTISH EQu ITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY.—Instituted 1831. 
Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament. 

The Fund accumulated from the Contributions of Members 
exceeds ONE MILLION STERLING. 

The Annual Revenue exceeds ONE HUNDRED and 
SEVENTY-SIX THOUSAND POUNDS. 

The amount of Existing Assurances exceeds FOUR MIL- 
LIONS AND THREE-QUARTERS. 

The amount paid to the Representatives of Deceased Mem- 
bers is upwards of Nine Hundred Thousand Pounds, of which 
One Hundred and Twenty Thousand Pounds consisted of 
Bonus Additions. 

A Division of Profits is made every Three Years, the next 
Division being at Ist March 1859. 

UEAD OFFICE—26, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
eres CHRISTIE, Manager. 
WILLIAM FINLAY, Secretary. 
LONDON OFF 1c E—26, Poultry, E.C. 
ARCHD. T. RITCHIR, Agent. 
WESTERN Lf nom OFFICE—6a, James's Street, West 
bourne Terra 





















Cc ‘H ARE ES B. LEVER, Solicitor, Agent. 

YONTRACTS FOR CLOTHING FOR 

ROYAL NAVAL COAST VOLUNTEERS. 
Department of the Comptroller fog Victualling, 
Somerset House, 21st January 1558. 

The Commissioners for executing the office of Lord High 
Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire 
land do hereby give notice, that on Tuunrspay, the 4th of 
Fesrvcary next, at Half-past One o'clock, they will be ready 
to treat with such persons as may be willing to contract for 








supplying and delivering into her Majesty's Victualling 
Stores at Deptford, the undermentioned articles, viz.— 
Pairs. ) When to be 
BLUE CLOTH TROUSERS... 1000 dclivered. 


BLUE CLOTH CAPS 





DUCK JUMPERS.. from the date 

LEATHER BELTS..... of contract. 

Their Lordships reserve to themselves the power, when 
the tenders are opened, of contracting either for the whole 
or for such part thereof only as they may deem fit, or for a 
greater quantity, or of not contracting for any. 

No tender will be received unless made on the printed 
form provided for the purpose, and which may be obtained 
on application at the said Office, and at the Victualling 
Yards at Gosport and Plymouth. 

Tenders will be admitted for any portion of the 
quantities 

Samples of the articles may be seen at the said Office be- 
tween the hours of Ten and Two only, and also at the Vic 
tualling Yards at Gosport and Plymouth 

The conditions of the revised contracts, to which particu 
lar attention is called, may be seen at the said Office, and at 
the Victualling Yards at Gosport and Plymouth. No tender 
will be received after Half-past One o'clock on the day of 
treaty, and it will not be required that the party tendering, 
or an agent on his behalf, should attend at the Office on the 
day of contract, as the result of the offer received from each 
person will be communicated to him and his proposed sure- 
ties in writing 

Every tender must be 
Admiralty, and bear in the 
“ Tender for 
Somerset House 


No. -— 
roo ( Within 3 months 





above 





addressed to the Secretary of the 
left-hand corner the words, 
and must also be delivered at 


> > 
\ UDI SELECT LIBRARY.— 
a NOTICE.—C. E. Mvpre has the pleasure to announce 
that the alterations in progress at his Library are now suffi 

ciently advance to provide increased accommodation for 
the Subscribers, and greater facilities for the rapid exchange 
of Books. The ‘supplies of the higher class of Works, for the 
circulation of which the Library was originally established, 

are also largely increased, and will be further augmented by 
the addition of nearly One Hundred Thousand Volumes in 
the course of the present and ensuing Season 

509, New Oxford Street, January 1858. 


N2 MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER 


MEDICINE.—DU BARRY'S delicious REVALENTA 
ARABICA FOOD removes Indigestion (Dyspepsia), Ha- 
bitual Constipation, Flatulency, Phiegm, all Nervous, Bili- 
ous, and Liver Complaints, Hysteria, Neuralgia, Dysentery, 
Diarrbava, Acidity, Palpitation, Heartburn, Headache, De- 
bility, Despondency, Cramps, Spasms, Nausea, and Sickness, 
(during pregnancy or at sea,) Sinking, Fits, Cough, Asthma, 





Bronchitis, Consumption, also children’s complaints. We 
extract a few out of the many thousand expressions of gra- 
titude from invalids. Cure No. 71, of Dyspepsia, from the 
Right Hon. the Lord Stuart de Decies. 
considerable benefit from Du Barry's Revalenta Arabica 
Food, and consider it due to yourselves and the public to au- 
thorize the publication of these lines—Srvartr pr Decirs.” 
—Cure No. 49,832. “ Fifty years’ indescribable agony from 
dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, constipation, flatu 
lency, spasms, sickness ‘at the stomach, and vomiting, have 
been removed by Du Barry's excellent food—Manta Joury, 
Wortham Ling, near Diss, Norfolk.”"—Cure No. 47,121. Miss 
slizabeth Jacobs, of Nazing Vicarage, Waltham Cross, Herts, 
» nervousness, indigestion, gatherings, low 
spirits, anc yous fancies.—Cure No. 4 4. Miss Elize- 
beth Yeoman, Gateacre, near Liverpool, a cure of ten years’ 
dyspepsia, and all the horrors of nervous irritability. —Cure 
No. 18,216. Dr. Andrew Ure of constipation, dyspepsia, ner 
vous irrit abili ty —Cure No. 34,210. Dr. Shorland of dropsy 
Captain Allan of epileptic 
ajor Edie of enlargement of the 
tration of strength.—Cure No. 36,418 
fcramps, spasms, and dailv vomitings.— 
Dr. Harvey of diarrhea and debility.— 
Dr. Wurtzer of consumption.—Cure No 
Esq barrister, of paralysis.—Cure N 



























> No 39. 28 
wm Hunt, 











of blood, * pane derange: ment, ghee al 
‘ 5,314. Mr. Samucl Laxton, Leicester, 
arrha@a.—Cure No. 52,612 The Dowag 
rt, of many years’ nervous irritability, 
bile, and indige —Cure No. 54,812. Miss Virginia Z« 

guers cured of umption, after her medical advisers had 
abandoned all hopes of recovery.—Cure No. 180. “‘ Twenty 

five years’ nervousness, constipation, indigestion, and de 

bility, from L wht h I have suffered great misery, and which 
no med uid remove or relieve, have been effectually 
cured by Du wie s food in a very short time—W. R 
Reeves, 141, Fleet Street, London.—Cure No, 32,836. Three 
rears’ excessive nervousness, with pains in my neck and 
left arm, and general debility, which rendered my life very 
miscrab'e, has been radically removed by Du Barry's health 

restoring foc ‘ Stu ant, Archdeacon of Koss, Skibhx 

reen, "=O irteen years’ cough, indiges- 
tion, ond wor ave been removed by Du Barry's 
excellent Rev “Arabic: a Food—Jamns Porter, Athol 
Street, Perth.’ in canisters, suitably packed for all cli 
mates, and with full instructions—Ib. 2s. 9¢.; 2b. 4s. 6¢. ; 
The 121d. carriage-free, on receipt of 
Barny pu Barry and Co. 77, Regent 
Street, Loadon ; P wtnum, Mason, and Co. Purveyors to | 
her Majesty, 182, Pi ~adilly ; also at 66, Gracechurch Street ; } 
330, and 451, Strand; 4, Che: _— 49, Bishopsgate Street ; and | 
63, 150, and 198, Oxford Stree 


dea afness 
of two y 
Cou atess 
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| ARVEY’S SAUCE.—The admirers of 
this celebrated Fish Sance ave particularly requested 
to observe, that none is genuine but that which bears the 
name of Wittiam Lazeney on the back of each bottle, in ad- 
dition to the front label used so many years, and 
Exvizasera Lazesay.—6, Béwarés Strest, Portman Square. 


I EAL and SON’S NEW ILLUS- 

TRATED CATALOGUE contains designs and prices 
of every description of BEDROOM FURNITURE, as wel 
as of 100 Bedsteads, and prices of every description of Bea- 
ding. Sent free by post. Heat and Son, Bedstead, Bed 
ding, and _ Furniture Manufac turers, 196, Tottenham 
Court Road, 


r y r 

LARK E'S NEW PATENT PYRAMID 

/ NIGHT LAMPS.—Tin at 's.; Lacquered or Bronzed 

1s. 6d. each.—For burning the New Patent Pyramid Night 
Lights. The most convenient, safe, and economical yet 

troduced. Sold by all Grocers and Lamp-dealers; and 

wholesale by 8. Crarke, 55, Albany Street, Regent's Park, 

and by Pater and Co. Clerkenwell, London, E.C 


)SSENCE of MITCHAM LAVENDER. 


—This is the finest description of pure Lavender dis- 
tiles in a manner known only to H. Barepensacn. It is 
strongly recommended for use in warm climates, on account 
of its refreshing qualities. Price, 2s. 6d. } pint, 4s. 6d. 4 pint, 
8s. pint. Briedenbach’s Royal Distillery of Flowers, 1572, 
New Bond Street, facing Redmayne’s 














()st ER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN- 


DELIERS, for GAS and CANDLES.—A great variety 
of the newest designs always on view at 44, Oxford Street. 
Also, a large assortment of Glass Lustres, Decanters, Wine - 
glasses, Dessert Services, and every description of Table Glass, 
at very moderate prices. A large and choice collection of 
Ornamental Glass of the newest description. Export and 
furnishing orders executed with despatch.—44, Oxford Street. 
Manufactory, Broad Street, Birmingham. Established 1807. 


WESSRS.  NICOLL’S 3H 
4) 





ESTABLISH- 

MENTS are thus divided —-NUMBER 114 REGENT 
STREET, is their Dépot for Paletots, Uniforms, Gentle 
men's Evening and Morning Dress; NUMBER 116, for the 
manufacture of the Guinea Trousers; NUMBER 118, for 
Half-Guinea Waistcoats; NUMBER 120, for Waterprooféd 
Guinea Capes, Servants’ Liveries; NUMBER 142 is their 
new Establishment for Lady's Riding Habits and Mantles in 
Fur and Cloth ; and NUMBER l44 contains their other new 
Department for Clothing Young Gentlemen with the taste, 
excellence, and economy whereby MESSRS. NICOLL have 
secured widespread confidence. The Wholesale Ware 
rooms are at the rear of the Regent Street Premises, viz. 
29, 30, 3l,and 41, WARWICK STREET. The City Dépot 
is at 2l and 22, CORNHILL; and the addresses of the various 


Agents are duly advertised in the journals of the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies 
y tah 

NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH. _ 
4 Mr. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, Fleet 
Street, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW pubc RIP 
TION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, 
They so perfectly resemble the aatural 
te © be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer; they will never change colour or decay, 
and will be found superior to any teeth before used. This 
method does not require the extraction of roots, or any 
painful operation, and will support and preserve teeth that 
are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mas 
tication Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in mas 
tication. 52, Fleet Strect.—At home from 10 till 5. 


» a +77 . + , 
PVEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION,—ROW- 
) LAND'S KALYDOR is universally esteemed by ladies 

for its improving and beautifying effects on the complexion 
and skin. It is distinguished for its extremely bland, purify 
ing, and soothing effects on the skin; while, by its action 
on the pores and minute secretory vessels, it promotes a 
healthy tone, so essential to the general l-being of the 
skin and the beauty of its appearance. F 
ples, spots, discoloration, and other cutaneor 
are cradicated by the Kalydor, and give place to a radiant 
bloom and transparency of co on Price 4s. 6d. and 
Ss. Gd. per bottle. Cacrion.—The words “ ROWLAND'S 
KALYDOR”™ are on the wrapper, and “A. ROWLAND 
and SONS,” in red ink, at foot. Sold at 20, Hatton Garden, 
London ; and by ‘ sts and Perfumers. 


| OT-AIR, GAS, VEST A, \, JOYCE'S 


STOVES.—Stoves for the economical and safe heating 
of halls, shops, warehouses, passages, basements, and the 
like, being at this season demanded, WILLIAM 8. BURTON 
invites attention to his unrivalled assortment, adapted (one 
or the other) to every conceivable requirement, at prices 
from 10s. each to 30 guineas. His variety of register and 
other stoves, fenders, and kitchen rances, is the largest in 


existence 
r , re ’ 

WiILLiaM 8. BURTON'S GENERAL 

FURNISHING [LRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
may be had gratis, and free by post t contains upwards of 
400 Illustrations of his iimited stock of »ctro and Shef- 
field Plate, Nickel Silver, and Britonn'a Metal Goods, Dish 
Covers and Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Pe onder . 
































, Baths and 

Bedding, 
es, and Plans of the 
» W.;1,1a,2, 
"s Place, Lon 





Turnery, Iron and ‘on ass 
Hangings, &c. &c., with Lists of 
Sixteen large Show-rooms at 39, Oxtor 
Newman Street ; and 4, 5, and 6, P’¢ 











| don.—Established 1820. 


ER OIL, 





B JON 


IGHT- BROWN C SOD- LI 





4 entirely free from nauseous favour and after taste, is 
prescribed with the greatest success by the Faculty, as the 
safest, speediest, and most ef tual remedy for consumption, 
bronchitis, asthma, gout, r imatism, sciatica, diseases of 
the skin, neuralgia, riche sts, infantile wasting, gencral de 
bility, and all ser lons affecti Numerous spontancous 





testimonials from Physicians o 
that, in innumerable cases where other kinds of Cod-Liver 
administered, with little 
ed immediate 
Sold only in 
Quarta, % 
s'omp and 
> genuine, by 





Oil had been long and copiously 
Jongh's Oil has produ 
aud restored health, 
Pints, 


or no benefit, Dr. de 
relief, arrested disease, 
Imperial Half-Pints, 2s. 6¢ 
capsuled and labelled wit 
signature, without which nm 
most respectable Chemists th 
WHOL LE AN STaAlL DEPOT, 
ANSAR, HARFPORD, & CO. 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.-C 
DR. DY JONGM'S SOLE PRITISM CONSIGNEES 


| OLLOWA Y’S PILLS are unde- 
niably the finest medicine for de -eapucr™ constitu 

and indigestion.—The wonde: 

vl effects 


4s. Od. ; 














tions, disordered liver, bile, 


ful efficacy of this salutary medicine, a the go 
m1 patients suffering from the above complaints 
r ineredible, if it were not confirmed by dally 





cures effected by them, and the permanent 
d from their us The exhilarating propertic 
Iuable pills entirely beaish al! nervousness 
from the system and strengthen the stomach, thereby pro 
moting digestion: also persons suffering from dropsy should 
use these pills, as they are the most safe and certain remedy 
ever known for that dread y. Sold by all Medicine 
Vendors throughout the id, ond at Pr fessor Noise 
wavy's Establishment, 244, Strand, L»adoa 
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SYSTEM OF PHRENOLOGY. By | 


Grorce Compr. 2 vols. Svo. lis. 
revised by James Coxr, M.D. 
London: Loneman and Co.; and Simpxrn and Co. 
_Edinburgh : Mac ACHLAN and Co. 


Fifth Edition, 


Price reduced from 4/. 4s. to QI. 8. 6d. 
YTLER’S HISTORY OF SCOTL AND. 
Third Edition, in 7 vols. 8vo. 
INDEXES to this and the previous editions, 5s. 
A.& C. Biack, Edinburgh. Loxemay & Co. London, 


HE PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By J. R. M‘Cuniocn, Esq. Fourth 
Edition, corrected, enlarged, and improved; with a 
new Index. In 8vo. price 15s. 
A. & C. Brack, Edinburgh. 


ROWN’S PHILOSOPHY OF 





THE 





| With the sanction of the Hon. 
Loneman & Co. London, | 


MIND. Nineteenth Edition, in one large vol. | 


8vo. double columns, with Portrait 
Author by Dr. Weisn, I4s. 
, The LIBRARY EDITION, 
. & C. Brack, Edinburgh. 


Four Vols, 8vo. 1/, 16s. 
_ Loxes MAN & Co. .L ondon. 





read 
ARLIAMEN TARY R kEFORM— WHAT 
and WHERE, By the Author 
the Lords Do?” 
** By their fruits ye shall know them. 
James Ripeway, Piceadi lly; and all Booksellers. 


IVING CELEBRITIES. A Series of 
Photographic Portraits, by Mavis and Pory- 
BLANK. The Number for Frervanry contains the Right 
Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. with Memoir. 
Mavtit and Porypank, 55, Gracechurch Street, and 
170a, Piccadilly ; and W. Kenv and Co, Fleet Street, 


” 

















Just TE vost Svo. cloth, 6s. 6d 
THREE WEEKS SCAMPER 
ADE the SPAS of GERMANY and BEL- 

GIUM; with an Appendix on the Nature and Uses 
of Mineral Waters. By Ernaswvs Wrrson, F.R.S. 
London: Joun Cuvncnii., New Burlington Street. 





Just ready, Seventh I post &v 


Editi 
HE OLD RED 
New Walks in an Old Field; to which is appended 
a Series of Geologica! Papers, read before the R vyal 
Physical Society of Edinburgh. By Hvucu Mirren. 
dinburgh : Tomas Consrabie and Co.; London: 
HamiLron, Apams, and Co. 


pric e Ts. Gd. 


Now ready, New fasny tion for 1858, with all the Indian 


rimean Officers, 
, BARONET- 





ghteent 











nd Cr 
ME: DOD'S PEERAG 
AGE, KNIGHTAGE, &e. for 1858, ( Fi; 
ar nd Knigh ts, 
with J the latest Changes. Price 7 6a 
Wurrraker and Co. Ave Maria La London; and all 
a NEW MONTHLY PE RIODI AL.—TIHI 
NGLISHWOMAN’S JOU RNAL, 
will be issued M ARC H Ist. Price ls. To be had of 
all Booksellers. Head Office, 14a. Prince’s Street, 
THE CONTINENT AI | REVIEW. 
In the course of Fesrvary will be published, Ne. 1 
REVIEW; a Journal 
of Foreign Poli Literature, and Information. 
To be publishe . weekly 


Year,) includes the new Peers, Baronets, 
Booksellers. 
EX (Company Limited.) The FIRST NUMBER 
Cavendish Square, W. 
Cahir To AL 
} | Wapwespay. 
Office, No. la, ‘Bedford Str t 











Strand, 
This day is put ) “se wed, nae 
HE GROUND “BENEATIE US: its 
Geological Phase; anges. Being Three 
Lectures on the G ry } ; mam and the Neigh- 
bourhood of Lon¢ gel ty. By Josern Prest- 
wicn, F.R.S, F.G.S8. § 
Joun VAN Voor sy, 1, Paternoster Rov 





me De. ¥ ith 8 Por rtr ait of J. Scorr 
RUBSELT 





Now ready, 


HE Y EAR BOOK 
SCIENCE and ART for 1858; exhibiti 
most important Discoveries and Improvemen 
past Year in all Aves hes of Science and th 
Joun Timws, F.S.A. 
London: W. “KEn1 and Co. (late D. Bogue,) 8, 
Fle et Street, ar id cheers Row. 








“On ay next wi WW be pub Mishiec in “1. post Svo. 
penis SSSIONS of WES ST E RN r FRICA: 
with a Report on the Peculiarities of Ty 
the Rivers in the Bight of Biafra. By T. J. Hvr- 
curnson, Esq. H.B.M. Consul! for the Bight of Biafra 
and the Island of Fernando Po; Author of ‘* Narrative 
of Niger Tshadda-Binué Exploration.” 
London: Lonoman, Brown, and Co. 








Price 8 Sid. 
(HAMBERS’S JOURNAI 
J) of POPULAR LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and 
ARTS. Part XLIX.—Janvary 1858, 
ConrEents: 








and Life of the | 


of “ What will | 


“SANDSTONE ; or | 


“of FACTS in | 


ude up | 


Page Pag 
Ogeoia: a Romance. By | A Christmas Barrel of Oys 
Captain Mayne Reid }_ ters .... cee -. 44 
Chaps. I.—-V. 1 | Babooism... .. #5 
The Labourer and. ‘his Poetry and Mi scellanca.. . 46 
Hire. coseserese 6 | The Credit- System. . ‘ 49 
Bre aking up ‘la Fran A Tremendous Asce nt, .. 50 
GRISE. 0. cccesccescrssve 7 | Shakspere’s Beautics..... 55 
Improve ment in Bread- The Dinner Commis-sari at 55 | 
PR <a cnchncckeneess ll i ~¢ a ee Cc esd 
The Blue GOVE ccccccccecs 12 rs XIII.— 56 
Polygastric Animalcules.. 14 | T Se Super ae inc - 
Poetry and Miscellanea... 16 graph........seeees 62 
Quotation . peteccee Oe — ia Bridge at Mon- 
Cattle Epidemics. hevieesée« 19 WOR. cccusencocsecceces 
The Lake on the Moors.. 21 


beeun A Lay of Lucknow 64 
The Zemindar ........... 65 
An Uncomfortable Night. 67 
Progress of Coéperation.. 70 
Flegant Extracts ........ 72 


Occasional Notes........ 24 | 
“ Afar in the Desert ' . 2 
Ogeola: a Romance. C Kd 








ters VI.—VIITI......... 28 
Poetry and Miscellanea .. 32 | The Month: Science and 
Brother Jonathan's Pet... 33 Arts. 74 
Indictments ............. 36 Ogeola : : a Romance Chap- 
Ogeota: a Romance. Chap- ters XVII.—XIX...... 76 
“a e WRIT. ....0..+. Poem—Mamma's Pet.... 80 


39 
W. and R. ae ey London and Edinburgh ; 
and all Booksellers. 


THE SPECTATOR. 





MR. BENTLEY’S 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I, 


DIARY OF A JOU 
OUDE. With Letters on the Annexation of that King- 
dom. By the Hon. East India Company’s Resident, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Wrir1AmM H. Streman, K.C.B. 
East India Company. 
2 vole. post &vo, with (Just ready. 


a Map. 


il, 


PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT, 


considered with reference to a Reform of Parliament. 
An Essay. By Ear] Grey. 8vo, 


Itt, 


A TIMELY RETREAT; or a Year in 
Bengal. By Two Sisters. post Svo, with Tl- 
lustrations. 2s. 


*.* New Edition is 


2 vols. 
1ediately, 
Iv. 


IN AND ABOUT CONSTANTINOPLE, 


By Mrs. Honxuy. 2 vols. post 8vo, [In mediately. 


Vv. 
HISTORY OF COURT FOOLS. 
By Dr. Doran, Author of ** Lives of the Queens of 


England of the House of Hanover.” Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


VI. 


The EIGHTH VOLUME of HORACE 


WALPOLE’S ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE. 
Edited by Ps Cunsrronam, F.8.A, 8vo,. with 
Plates, 10s, 6d. 
The concluding volume next month, 
Vil. 


MADGARES HAMILTON. By Mrs. 





Newsy, Au hor « l, und * Sunshine and 
Sh ado yw.’ vois, 
Vil 
THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 
A New Editi 1a mely printed and bound, with 
Illustrated Ti sm ul 8 %. 
o* I -dition tains the Legends, 
In Twelve Monthly N umt re, price] , with Two 
Illustrations by Fenniel, No. li, of 
THE GORDI AN KNOT. By Surrey 
Brooks, Author of : Court,” &e«. 


MC MENT OF 


Translated 


KATHARINE, an THE 
FORTUNE. By the Aut 


Ww 


FABLES. By Cvurnsert 


With nume: Illustrations by Alfred Crow- 





MONARCHS RETIRED FROM BUSI- 
NESS By | Dorax, Author oe ot the 
Quer f England of House of ie Se. 
Sec 1 Edit 4 8 ! » Whus- 


Ds, 


con- 


THE 
4 Selection 
tributed to ** 
ductions 
by Dr. Doray, wi 


Editor. Small & 


BALLA 


Songs, &c. 





B E NT sEY 


Edited 
mited by the 





XIV, 
DEBIT AND CREDIT. 
German of REYTAG, By Mre. Mare 
Thousand, crown & ‘ 


From the 
im. Second 


x 
THE THREE c - - R KS. By A NTHONY 
Trotioer, Author of e lowers 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 
XVI. 
The CONFESSI ONS: of a THUG. By 
Captain Mrapows Taytor. C Rvo, 2s. (Forming 


the New ¥ f Mr. Bentley's P. puls 


yslume « Series 


QUITS! By ¢ “ The 


Initials.” S« 


A uthor of 


XVIII. 
STORIES AND PHANTOM 


By Haris Farsweit, Crown 8vo. 2s. 


GHOST 
FANCIES 
New Burlington Street, 
her Majesty. 


London: Ricwarp Beniiey, 
Publisher in Ordinary to 


RNEY THROUGH | 











iding the pro- | 








[January 30, 1858, 


Is published Tuts Day. 
“ONTENTS : 


goer {RLY REVIEW. ~ No, COv, 


1. Difficulties of Railway Engineering. 
2, The Peerage of England, 
3. Tobias Smollett. 


. Wiltshire. 

5. Church Extension. 

6. Sense of Painin Men and Animals, 
Woolwich Arsenal. 

8. The Future Management of India, 
Joun BvARAT, Albemarle Street. 


QU. ARTER LY ‘REVIEW, 


Price 2s. 64. Corrais: 


TEW 


No. 25, for Frervary. 


a 
The Two Reforms. 
The Double Government. 
Army Reform. 
With Reviews of Croker’s Essays on the French 
Revolution — Alexander Smith's City Poems — 


Montaigne the Essayist—And all the New Novels 
of the Quarter. 
London: Bosworrn and Harrison, 215, 
Regent Street, ; 


= 





, price 6 
BRITISH: 
No, LV. tana 
( 


REVIEW, 










1. Lord Mahon's England— Walpole and Pulteney, 
2. fo ore r 
3. Scottisl ural Science—Di. Fleming 
4. - of Induction, 
5. his School. 
€ -niar and Sacred, 
7. * Rar nble sof a Naturalist. 
8. Currene 
i) i” ts. 
10. tions. 
Edinburgh: W. P. sepy; London: Hamtnyoy, 
_ADAMS, § and ¢ Dublin: M* GLASHAN a anid Gin, 





Ww ACKW oD’ s M AG AZINE, for 
Freprvaky 185%, ». DVILL, Price 2 2s. Ga. 
CONTENTS ¢ 
The Condition of Women, 
What will he do with it? By 
ton, Part IX. 
People I have Never Met. 
Lord St. Leonards’s Hand) 
Zanzibar; and Two Months 
Captain Burton. 
Thorndale : or the Conflict of Opinions, 
The Poorbeah Mutiny: The Punjab.—No. Hl. 
A Familiar Epistle from Mir. John Company to 


Pisistratus Cax- 


Book on Property Law, 
in East Africa, By 





Mr. John bee i. 
Wriuram Biackwoon and Sons, Edinburzh and 
London 
PRASER'S MAGAZINE, for Fesrvary 
1858, price 2s . 6d, CONTAINS: 
rT ndale the ¢ flict ' 1’ s.—Part the s« 
Opinions oO » the Daffodil By 
ie Tapis Vi i y De Ver 
tempted in the y Physical Geography 
co e Ny Leigh I t ea 
Lady § th e's Daug I I iewsof M s. By 
Vy La v } a Grumbler 
Li a \ A hi in Mexi 
KII. ¢ s | A Word about « Theatres 
How we Es yrus i nal 
I ri ); tioa 
Ont Lif K f | Charl Ja s } 
I y Fieldin j | stu ge ¢ Ky 
tha i rht y ' vo Ss 
London: Jonx W. I APR and Sox, W Strand 
\OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
U MAGAZINE, Edited by W. Harrison Arys- 
worn, E-4. . 
CONTENTS Feprvary. No, CCCCXLVI, 
Birds and I ts 
rhe Voyag f the “ Rushing Wate: 
Author Ash ae ; 
The Dew « he Holly. By Walter Thornba 
Cato Ma By Sir Nat 
1) Filot By Old Travelle 
rhe ¢ I r sgill 
] nd the World i ated 
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i tb, 193, Piecadi 
s b j ellers and New en 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE AT SCUTARI, 
tT-JOURNAL for Fesrvary. 
Conratns: Ts thie 
Royal Collection—* fter 
J. Phillip, A.R.A.; * after G. 
H. Fripp. The Nightin- 
gale at Sentari,”* fr S. 
rhe Lit y ( Paul Vero- 
nese,” Part Il.; ‘ Lits,” Xe. 
by C. Dr 5 n « J. 
Chapman, E=9q.” 32, J. F. 
Lewis,” Hlustratec Art 
No. 2, R. J. Wyat S.A. 1 
trated ; ( yrur's mal 
dom by R. H ok « 
Thames, by Mr. Inst 
* Decor: Art i \[usetun, 
Mustrat i, &e. : 
Virtve and Co. Paternoster Row, Iondon; 





all Booksellers. 


pe PARLIAMENTARY KEMEM- 
BRANCER (Conducted by Tour ithe Esq. 


Barrister-at-law) containsa Digest of all the ‘ — 
Proceedings of Parliament, with Explanetery N ine 
an Analysis of Bills affecting the interests of Local Au- 


during the 


thorities, &c. t is issued every Saturday t 
Subscription 


Session. Supplied to Subseribers only. 
for each Session One Guinea, paid in advance. Sub- 
seribers’ names, accompanied by a remittance, must be 
sent to Mr. Jonn EF. Trvnor, 10, Little Queen Street, 
Lineoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 
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This day, Second Edition, post 8vo. 9s. 
UY LIVING: STONE : or Thorough. 
London: Jonxn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
—_—— 
This day, Cheap Editi 
YNEVOR TERRACE. “By the Au- 
thor of the “* Heir of Red« lyfe ‘ 
Uniformly with, by the same Author, 6s. ¢ 
THE HEIR OF Tt EDCLIFFE, 


HEARTSEASE. 


This day is published, in 8vo. with IDustrations, price 10s. 6d. 


SEA-SIDE STUDIES 


AT ILFRACOMBE, TENBY, THE SCILLY ISLES AND JERSEY. 
By GEORGE H, LEWES, 
Author of ** Life and Works of Goethe,” &c. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





_landon : Joi : Jonn W. Parker and Sox, West Strand 
px TINCLE RALPH: «Pale. By the | sis diacetate eres 
Author of “ Dorothy.” A 
DOROTHY. Sscond Edition. Se 6d. SCENES OF CLERIC AL LIFE. 


STILL WATERS. Two volumes, 9s 


DE CRESSY. 4s. 6 mi 
London : — W. Pa nand Son, West Strand, 
ty, post Svo. 10s. 6d, 
HE IN TE RPRETE R: a Tale of the | 
War. By G. J. Wuyrr M:? . Originally 
published in ** Fraser’s Magazine.” 
By the same Au 
DIGBY GRAND. Cheap Ed 
- —— 


KATE COVENTRY. Se nd I Edit 
GENERAL BOUNCE. Tw s 
London : | JOHN WwW. PARKER and Sox, West Str l 


prrasia. 





lay, ir 
By th 


Kin 


THE SAINT'S TRAGEDY, Cheap Edition, 2s. 

YEAST : a Proble 

TWENTY- FIVE 
Edition, 2s. 6d. 

SERMONS for the TIMES. : 

London: Joun W. Parker and Soy, West Strand. 


“By Dr. DON ALDSON, late Head Master of Bury 
\OMPLETE L ATIN “GRAMMAR FOR 


LEARNERS. 3s, 6 
GRAMMATIC4 


» Edition, 5s. 
VILLAGE SERMONS, Che ! 


RUDIMENTA, 


EXERCIS ES ADAPTED TO LATIN GRAM- 
MAR. 2s. 6d. 

LONGER EXERCISES IN ATIN 
COMPOSITION. Gs. 6¢. 

GR-EC_LE GRAMMATIC3 RUDI 
2s. 6d. 


London : 


PROSE 
ENTA, 


Jouxn W. FP 5 id Son. West Stranc 





Seven Vol ime 28. enc leth, 
HE INSTRU(¢ TOR ; or Progressive 
Lessons in General K luge: Examinae 
tion Questio i Chay ~ . 
1. TALES, CONVERSA NS, AN SY LEs- 
SONS FROM HISTORY 
2. HOUSES, FOOD, FURN 
3. THE UNIVERSE: Animal, Vegetable, 
Mineral Kingdoms, and Human I n. 
4, BOOK OF THE CALENDAR, MONTHS, AND 


ns on ea 


SE. ASONS. 
. DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY 
6. ELEMENTS O NCIENI STORY 
7. ELEMENTS ©1 ERN rORY 
London: Joux W. I i \ © 


0 L-BOOKS, 
mY OF ENGLAN 


LEMENTAR | SCH( 


4 
E WITH EXAMINATI 


OUTLINES OF TI! 


8. 
OUTLINES OF TH} ISTORY FRANCE, 
ls. 3d. 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF IRELAND, 
HISTORY. 2s. 6a 
HIsTORY 


é. 

OUTLINES OF SACKEI 
OUTLINES OF 1} 

2s. 6d. 
OUTLINES OF THI STORY O] 1E BRI- 

TISH CHURCH, 
OUTLINES O} 
Ou I 
OUT 
oUt 
oul 
oul 
OUT 
ouT 
Londo 


LASSI¢ 


#schyli Eun des Sat 
schyli Promet 5 t t 
tus. Is } t i 
Cesar de Bol t i 
IV. ls. 6d 
Cicero dé 
nectute 
Cicero de Officiis. 2 | 
Cicero pro Pk 
Cicero pro M 1 | i 
Cicero pr » Mura Per s 
Ciceronis Or: Philippica Qs. 
Secunda. 1 Sopho i tetes 
Demosthenes i 
Demosthenes i pu 
bus and Oneto Ie. ¢ vith English Notes. 2 
Euripidis Baccha ] T Ger 
Excerpta ex Arriar 2s. 6d.| Taci 
Excerpta x : an Te 


AL TEXTS, 








re - * 
Lon ton : Joun W. P rn and Sox, West St 
THE RED PauPHLET? 


This day is publis hed, &vo, price 2s 
2s, Rd 
he SE¢ ONI »AR 


ete OF THE “BEN AL ARMY; 


an Historical Narrativ: ~ who has 
served under Sir Charles Napier.” 
let created sO great a sensation 


** Seldom has pamph! 
as ‘The Red Pamphiet.’ But if the first part 
startling narrative made a deep impression ¢ 
lic mind, the second part, just received, is no less cal- 
culated to excite the same interest. The Red Pam- 
hlet will become a text-book for the families of Eng- 
id.” —Morning Post. 
Part I. may still be had, price 1s. ; by 
London : worts and Harrison, 2 
Street. 


of this 


post, ls. ld, 


15, Kegent 


1 the pub- | 





THE SAD FORTUNES of the Reverend AMOS BARTON. 
MR. GILFIL’S LOVE STORY. | JANET’S REPENTANCE. 
By GEORGE ELIOT, 

Blackwood’ s Magazine.) 
d SONS, Edi: 


(Originally 2 thlished : 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD a iburgh and London. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR 0} 


PAUL } 
FERROLL. 

EAR AFTER YEAR. 
By the Author of “‘ Paul Ferroll,” the Fourt 
Edition of which is now published. i ] 

* One of the most singular and striking ks we reviees 
ave ever read.””— Eraminer, y 
Saunpers and Or.iey, Publisher 


A NEW AND CHEAP EDITION, 
This day is published, 


YOTHWELL: a Poem. In Srx Parts, 
By W. Eomonsroune Ayrovy, D.C.L. Author 
Lays of the Scottieh Cavaliers.”" Third Edition, 

8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Lately pul 








Feap. 
shed 
s, Conduit Street 


Sc OT TISH 


FRBRUARY 


I. 
Boun’s Icivsrraten VOLUMES PO RY. tiform with “T T ¢, price 7s 
Edited 


i 
eS PORTIC: TORKS AYS ( E 
OF sh - FORTE AL b hater ; L CAVALIERS and OTHER POF‘. By W, 
- ecsceccmsence | neat omccacele ~<a ges — ey vere: | Epmonsvoune Ayroun, D.C.L, The fenth Edition, 


In 2 vols, Vol. 






With numerous Engravings on Wood. 


Post 8vo. cloth, 


STUART and REVETT’S ANTIQUI- PER MILIAN ; ‘or the STUDENT 





\J TIES of ATHENS and other Monuments f BADAJOZ. ASpasmodic Tragedy, By T. 
Greece, illustrated in Seventy-one Plates edon  Prxey Jones. Square fe ap price 5 . 
Steel, and numerous Wood-cut Capitals, To whi . 

are, Pet ood. Se | PRE BOOK OF BALLADS. By Bow 
ture. ost Svo. 0 3 . “ 

: 2 Gavirrer, A New Edition, with Illustrations 


Henry G. Bown, York Street, Covent Garder 








Doyle, Leech, and Crowquill, Square crown, price 
MIss PARDOE 'S NEW WORK, Bs. Ge 
Just published ap. 8vo. with Portrait, 5s “ uw Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
IL GR IMAGES IN PARIS. — By Miss a. ae 
Panpor, Aut ‘The City of the Sult ‘ 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


HURST AND BLACKETT, 


Suecessors to Henny CoLtaury, 


sketches in her owi 
ently readable.” —Eeor 
s lotes render tt 






































and ar 
g works from the geniu i IAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 
Bull, , 1 . = ro 
es NEW WORKS, 
‘ and = info — 
wiih s Sind _BERANGER’S MEMOIRS. Written 
self. Exontren Coryrienr Eprrron, 1 vol, with 
HE ROY! PRINCESSES OF ENGLANI "ordre this account of his life, the poct displays all 
pu ROY AL PRINCESSES penn ae Fag beg e eo 
F ENGLAND, 1 the Reig t Georg ead by all.” —# 
Pirst. By ew Ha Vithan A il 
Portrait present PRINCESS ROYAL. “I ORIENTAL AND WESTERN SI- 
‘ 7 Reese re Mn: LE sage Meneses sae Powe => al RIA; a Narrative of Seven Years’ Travels in Siberia, 
, : ope esa ; ; : “ ares Mongolia, » Kirghis Steppes, Chinese Tartary, and 
caeets 1 Regge . The Six "whousnnd a entral Asia, “By Tuomas Wir.amM Arkrxson, In one 
’ pone - a * - i “es - Ci adhe tage larg , royal Sve, « nbell hed with upwards of 
ee een roan oe isles ‘ f I}lustrations, including nut is beautifully 
| ured Plates awings by the Author, and 
OMPLETION OF THE BRITISH EXPEDI- aa ric o. a er . 
rioN TO THE CRIMEA, ‘A book of trav 1 in value and sterling in- 
Now udy. Parts 12 ; et take rank as andmark in geographical 
r ») , = ] ils ews 
ey BRITISH XPEDITION aily News. 
t CRIM sy W LUSSELI 
the CRIMEA. By W. H. Rosen, * _LODGE'S PEERAGE and BARON- 
P Deft ong " Bal . to . . , { 1858, under the especial Patronage of her 
‘ Bodies te 4 et ' wl HER. the Pri Consort, and corrected 
ng : : . > ees Iilustrat ao . 1 ‘ : t by the Nobility In 1 vol, royal 8vo, with 
ds I r y &t } Ras is. } ; he witifully en ed, handsomely bound, 
— wee ; : i ie 27th Edition of ‘ Lodge’s Peerage and 
- _oeieeensimemnanes age,” appears to be s perfect a Peerage as we 
4 PERFECT TREASURY OF FACTS, DATE ‘ t kely to see published. It is worthy ofa 
xe. & ery gentleman’s R rary as well as in every 
Nt id, price 5s. cloth or half-bo i tution,” —J/era 
yUS SSE L L’ MODERN EUROPE MR. ‘TUPPER'S NEW WORK — 
v brn LOMIZED For the Use of Students and | rae RIDES AND REVERIES of ESOP SMITH. 
enews. With . inde x. Iti page nem re " Text- | By Manvix F. Turrer. 10s. 6d. bound. 
Book o Modern Hist brough dc — re ae - — | These essays are the production of the talented 
wae Russia, | %, “e - on E pare masury © | author of * Proverbial Philosophy,’ whose former work 
Dates, Facts, and In thas po 7 Liv oy “y H — wo obtained so large a share of public favour, They 
a nd ates—and Lives of Celebrated | possess , quaint originality, and display considerat ° 
. 7 revs oe for t ‘ : knowledge on an immense variety of topics,”—Sun. 
. ‘ apt ead @llkKe or i scuota, Lilt ore advanced | 
student of history, ; t =o wey —tenrogg of the | A WOMAN ‘Ss THOUGHTS ABOUT 
ul reader of the present day.’ —CSeerver | WOMEN, By the Author of * John Halifax, Gent) 
It would be difficult to fi nd a more ud | ol. 10s. 6a 
n ssible text-book « a" tag wy: . 2 ae ae ee | A book of sound couns One of the most sensible 
P wha } een wanting—a | orks of its kind, well-written, true-hearted, and alto- 
1g rth J h adhe k of modern history. gether practical.’ —Eramines 
London: Grorer Rovrieper and Co, Farringdon — - 
mene THE NEW NOVELS. 
FRUGAL MARRIAGES AND DOMESTIC — | A D ELE. By Julia Kavanagh, 
ECONOMY | i** Nathalie,” &c. ve 


uf-bound 
DOMESTI¢ 


ilies spending from 


In one vol. price 10s. Gd, h 
MANUAL OF 


ECONOMY, suited to Fan 


" el s happiest deli- 


Adéle’ is one of Miss Ka 4 
admirable and full of 


neations. The whole work is 
lent.”"—Literary Gaze 





j00?, to 1000/7, a year; with Directions for the Manage- ‘ Adéle’ will fully su sstai n the reputation of Mies 
ment of the Nursery and Sick Room. By J. H. | Kavanagh, high as it alr vady ranks.”—John Bull, 
Watsu, F.R.C.S. 

‘Under the head of Social Duties of Heads of 8) R P H AN Ss. By the Author of 


found a plan of Housekeeping, &c. 
and a table of expenditure for varying 
dinary bills of fare are given, and the young house- 
keeper practically taught how to set about her task ; 
also the way in ‘which the expenditure ought to be 
calculated and ec ronomized. By studying this work ite 
cost may be saved weekly.’ 

“it ought to be in the possession of the head of 
every family in the kingdom.” — Observer. 

London: Groror Rovrieper and Co, Farringdon 

Street, 


Maitland.” 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 
The production of a gift- 


MAY FAIR. 


Families, will be aon 
* A very charming story. 
ed writer." —Sun. 


THE MORALS OF 


3 vols. 


COUSIN HARRY. By Mrs. Grey, 
Author of * The Gambler’s Wife,” &c. 3 vols 
[On Friday next, 


incomes, Or- 
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TO THE MASTERS ov COLLEGES anp SCHOOLS, 
axp To ALL PERSONS ENGAGED rx TUITION. 





To be had gratis of all Booksellers in Town and 
Country; and forwarded, free of postage, on appli- 
cation to Messrs. Lonoman and Co. 39, Paternoster 
Row, London, 


ATALOGUE of SCHOOL-BOOKS and 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS for the Year 1858. 
Comprising an Explanatory | Three Hundred New Works 
Descriptive Account of | by Eminent Scholars and 1m- 
School-Books published dur- | proved Editions of Standard 
ing the Year 1857 by Messrs. orks in all 
Lonoman and Co. with An- 
nouncements of ethers | new } ral Edue: 
in the Press ; by a 
abetical List of the 
Titles, Size,and Price of about 
London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co. 


KNOWLEDGE FOR THE YOUNG. 


ational Literature : 
d by a CLASSI 
FIED INDEX. 











A New Edition, in 18mo. price Is. 


HE STEPPING-STONE to KNOW- 


LEDGE ; comprising several hundred Questions 
and Answers on Miscellaneous Subjects, adapted to 
the capacity of the Youthful Mind. By a Mother. 

In the same Series, price 1s. each, Stepping-Stones to 
BIOGRAPHY, 1s. MUSIC, ls. 
GEOGRAPHY, ls. ASTRONOMY, Is.[ Just veady. 
ROMAN HISTORY, 1s. ENGLISH HISTORY, ls. 
GRECIAN HISTORY, 1s. ENGLISH GRAMMAR, Is 
FRENCH HISTORY, FRENCH CONVERSATION 
BIBLE KNOWLEDGE, ‘Ls. and PRONUNCIATION, is 
ANIMAL and VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, price 1s. 
NATURAL HISTORY of the VERTEBRATE ANIMALS, 
2 Parts, ls. each. 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co, 











A New Edition, revised ; ; in feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


HEOLOGIA GERMANICA.  Trans- 
lated from the German by Susanna Winckworrtn. 
With a Preface by Rev. C. Kinostey, and a Prefatory 
Letter by Chevalier Bunsey. The Third Edition, with 
Corrections and Additions. 
*,* The above work forms a Companion to 
LYRA GERMANICA: Hymns for the Sundays and 
Chief Festivals of the Christian Year. Translated 
from the German by C, Wiyxworrn, Fifth Edition, 
feap. Svo. price 5s. 
Ga A Second Series of LYRA GERMANICA is in 
the press. 
London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co. 
NEW E DITION OF SYDENHAM’S NOTES OF 
LESSONS, 
Now ready, a New Edition, in 12mo. price 3s. cloth, 


TOTES OF LESSONS IN THEIR 





PRINCIPLES and APPLICATION, for the 
Use of Teachers and Pupil-| Lessons from Rough Notes; 
Teachers in Elementary| Review ; Simultancous 
Schools. Containing Chap-| Answering; Practical Les- 
ters on Notes of Lessons ;| sons; Adaptation of Les 
Methods of Instruction ; The | sons; Training; Religious 
Interrogative Method; The | Instruction; Bible Lessons ; 
Elliptical Method ; The] The Church Catechism ; The 
uring Method; The Liturgy ; Reading ; Writing ; 
Picturing-out Method; The} Avithmetic ; Grammar ; 
Tilustrative Method ; The —— hy ; English His- 
Demonstrative Method ;/ tory atin a Lesson on 
Preparation of Notes for! eac if autiect. 
Lessons; Preparation of 





By G, Sypexnam, C.M. Master of the Cannock 
Endowed Nations al School. 
The Second Edition, revised, 
London: Lonoman, Baown, and Co. 


NEW AND IMPROVED EDI TIONS or AP- 
PROVED EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


By T. Tarr, F.R.A.S. late of Kueller Training College. 


LGEBRA made EASY, chiefly in- 
tended for the Use of Schools. By Tuomas 


Tate, F.R.A.S. late of Kuelles Training College 
12mo. price 2s, 
Also by Twos, Tarn, F.R.A.S. New Editions. 
PHILOSOPHY of EDUCATION ; or Principles and 
Practice of Teaching. 2d Edition, feap, 8vo, price 


6s. 62. 
EXERCISES ON MECHANICS, &e. 12mo, 2s.— 
KEY, 3s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS OF MECHANISM, 12mo. price 3». 6¢ 

MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY, 8vo. price 10s. 6d 

On the STRENGTH OF MATERIALS, 8vo. price 
5s. 6d. 


ye PRINCIPLES OF ARITHMETIC, limo. 


crown TRY, MENSURATION, LEVELLING, &c. 





¥ iRst THREE BOOKS OF EUCLID, }2imo. 1s. 62, ; 
18mo. ls, 

DIFFERENTIAL 
4s. 6. 

DRAWING for SCILOOLS, post ito. price 5s. 6d. 

DRAW ING for LITTLE BOVS AND GIRLS, price 
1s. 62, 
The LITTLE 
Familiar Things. 
ls. each, 

COURSE OF NATURAL AND 
PHILOSOPHY, 2 vols. 7s. ; er in7 Parts, 1s. each, 
as follows— 

MECHANICS AND THE § 
price ls. 

ASTRONOMY and the U3® 
price ls, 

LIGHT AND [LEAT, 18m. price }s. 

HYDROSTATICS, HYDRAULICS, PNEUMATICS, 
ls. 

ELECTRICITY FOR BEGINNERS, 1Smo. price ls. 

oe, ELECTRO -DYNAMICS, &e. 18mo. 

5. 
EXPERIMENTAL CHES 
a. 


ls. 


AND INTEGRAL CALCULU 


or the Scienee of 
-» or in Three Parts, 


PHILOSOPHER; 
Vol, I. ds, ¢ 





TEAM-ENGI 


of the GLOBES, 18mo. 


TISTRY, 18mo.1s.; 12mo. 


London: Lonamay, Brown, and Co. 


branches of | 
Classical and English Gene- | 


| quisite ; 





| cording to their oge 


VALPY’S LATIN GRAMMAR AND GREEK AND 
LATIN DELECTUSES, IMPROVED EDITIONS. 
ALPY’S ELEMENTS OF LATIN 
GRAMMAR; with Short English Notes. New 
Edition, Corrected and Improved. 12mo. zs. 6d, 
VALPY’S LATIN DELECTUS 
vised by the Rev, J. T. Wurrr, M.A. 
KEY, 3s. 64. 
VALPY’S GREEK DELECTUS, thoroughly re- 
vised by the Rev. J. T. Wurre, M.A, 12mo, 4s.; 


thoroughly re- 
l2mo. 23. 6d 


KEY, 2s. 6d. 
Valpy's Greek Grammar, | assignment by Messrs. Long 
price 6s. 6¢. The list of new | manand Co.) will be found in 


Messrs. Longman and Co.'s 

Valpy’s series of Classical | School Catalogue for 1858; 

School-Books (published by ' which may now be had. 
London: Loxeman, Brown, and Co. 


NEW EDITION OF MRS. LOU DON’S GAR- 
DENER’S CALENDAR 
In crown 8vo. with 122 Wood-cuts, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


HE AMATEUR GARDENER’S CA- 
LENDAR. A Monthly Guide as to what should be 
avoided as well as what should be done ina Gardenin 
each Month: with plain Rules how to do what is re- 
Directions for Laying Out and Planting 
Kitchen and Flower Gardens, Pleasure Grounds and 
Shrubberies; and a short Account in each Month, of 
the Quadrupeds, Birds, and Insects then most injuri- 
ous to Gardens. Second Edition, Revised and Im- 
roved. By Mrs. Lov DON, Author of * The Lady’s 
Yountry Companion,”—of which a New Edition may 

also be ih ad, in feap. 8vo. price 5s, 

London : Loyemax, Brown, and Co, 


and improved editions of Mr. 





YONGE’S NEW LATIN GRADUs AD 
PARNASSUM., 

Compiled expressly for the use of Eton, Westminster, 
Winchester, Harrow, Charterhouse, and Rugby 
Schools ; King’s College, London ; and Marlborough 
College. 

A New Edition, in post 8vo. price 9s. bound; or, with 
the Appendix of Latin Epithets, price 12s. bound, 


RADUS of the LATIN LANGUAGE, 

F containing every Word used by the Poets of good 
Authority. By C. D. Yonor, B.A. Author of an Eng- 
lish-Greek Lexicon, Xe. Fifth Edition, thoreughly 
revised ; and comprising a new Appendix Dictionary 





of Latin Epithets classified according to their English | 


Meaning. 
Yonge’s New Latin Gradus, price 9s. 
Separately. { Yonge’s Dictionary of Latin Epithets 
price 3s. 


ferent meanings are distin- 
guished, and the authorities 
cited ; and the phrases are s¢ 
lected solely from the Roman 
Poets of the Augustan age,— 
| to whose writings this Grads 
forms a sufficient Lexicon 


This isthe only Gradus used 
at any of the Public 





ains 100 pages and 
about 2000 words more than | 
the old Gradus ad Parnassum 
All the words are classified ac- 
the dif: | 
Lendon: Loyemax, Brown, and Co. 
LATIN DICTIONARIES AND 
LEXICON, 
New and Cheaper Edition, in square 12mo, price 
10s. 6d. bound, 


HE YOUNG SCHOLAR’S LATIN- 
ENGLISH and ENGLISH-LATIN DICTION- 





RIDDLE’S 


ARY. By the Rey. J. EF. Rippre, M.A. of St. Ed- 
mund Hail, Oxford. New Edition. 
Senaratel { The LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 6 
Separarely: |) The ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, 5s 


Also, in 1 vol, 8vo. price 21s, cloth, 
RIDDLE’S COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH and 
ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, New and 


Cheaper Edition. 
Separately, | D2 LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 15s 
— Tae ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, 7 


Also, New and Cheaper Edition, in 4to. 31s. 6d. cloth, 
RIDDLE’S COPIOUS and CRITICAL LATIN- 
ENGLISH LEXICON, founded on the German-Latin 
Dictionaries of Dr. W. Freund. Second Edition. 
Also, New E-lition, in royal 32mo, price 4s. bound, 
RIDDLE’S DIAMOND LATIN-ENGLISH DIC- 
TIONARY. 
Loudon: 
oR’ 3 x 3CHOOL 
ATI 
New and thoroughly Revised Editions, Enlarged and 
Corrected to t! b pres nt time, and Edited by the 
Author's Son, the Rev. Tuomas Burien, Rector of 
Langar, 
geet BUTLER’S MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY : on entirely New Edition, Corrected 
to the Present Time. Post 8vo. price 4s, cloth, 
BUTLER’S HEOGRAPHY : 
tirely New E lit? 


Lon say, Brown, and Co. 


G EOGR: APHY 


ASES. 





AND 





an ene- 








m the 





ary, 


best Authori- | 


ties. Post 8vo | 
The ANCI® MODERN GEOGRAPHY, in | 

L vol. price 7s. 5 | 
BUTLER’S ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRA- 

PHY : Enlarged to Twenty-eight full-coloured Maps: | 





with a complete Index Royal 8vo, price 12%. half- 


bound 


EXPERIMENTAL | 


NE, 18mo. | 


ATLAS of MODER N GE LO= 


Twelve full-colour 
Atlas. Royal 8vo. pr 


BUTLER’S JUNLOR 
GRAPHY: comprising 
Selected from the Modern 
4s. 6d. haif-boun 








BUTLER's ATI AS OF ANCIENT GEOGRA- 
PHY: Enla to ir wonty-four full-coloured } es: 
with a complete I x. Royal 8vo, price 12s, lalt- 
bound. 

BUTLER'S ATLAS of ANCIENT GIo- 


JU NIOR 
t ng Ter 
, “s cient Atlas. 





GRAPILY 
lected from: tl 
half-hc 


Royal 8vo, price ts. 67. 








ud, 













BUTLER'’S < iENERAL ATLAS OF ANCIENi 
and MODERN GE OUT RAPHY: Enlarged to F - 
two full-col aired 3 with Two Indexes. R I 


4to. pri . 249, 1alf 3 

BUTLER’S OGRAPHICAL COPY -BO 

or MAP PROJECTIONS, Ancient and Moderna. 

long 4to. price 4s. each Set; or 7s. 6d, together. 
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